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THANK YOU! 


Since last fall RELIGIOUS EDUCATION has been edited by Dr. 
Randolph C. Miller, Professor of Christian Education, The Divinity 
School, Yale University. He was assisted by Miss Genevieve Schneider, 
who was in charge of production and advertising. 


“Randy” Miller projected the symposia, secured the articles, and 
edited the November-December, January-February issues, and also the 
current issue. He also edited the September-October issue. He had many 
loose ends to tie together in taking over the journal. He did the editorial 
work in addition to a busy personal schedule of teaching, writing and 
outside appointments. We are indebted to him for his careful planning, 
judicious selection, and for the detailed work of editing. His insights, 
experiences and skills were an enrichment to RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


Thank you, “Randy.” You set a high standard. We appreciate your 
leadership. 


To Miss Genevieve Schneider we are grateful for the consistent hard 
work of guiding the issues through the press. Thank you for your help- 
ful co-operation. 


The General Secretary of the R.E.A., Herman E. Wornom, had addi- 
tional work put on his already diverse heavy schedule. The R.E.A. office 
served as a clearing house for the recent issues of RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION. Though this extra work inevitably interfered with the regular 
routine, the generous cooperation of the General Secretary and the office 
staff added to the recent issues of the journal. 


We are indebted to these persons mentioned and to others who 
made a leave of absence a re-creative experience. To be in a foreign 


country and to have RELIGIOUS EDUCATION reach new heights is a 
thrill. 


To all who made my leave possible I am grateful. Thank you. 


LEONARD A. STIDLEY, Editor. 
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Symposium: The Family and Religion 
Editor’s Introduction 


The concern in religious education circles for the family is part of 
the Jewish-Christian tradition. The Jews have never lost the sense of the 
family as the cradle of religious faith and instruction. Roman Catholics 
have maintained a similar position, but in the United States at least it has 
been more difficult to retain the religious practices of the home. Protes- 
tants began to lose the sense of the organic unity of the family with the 
rise of the Sunday school, although Horace Bushnell saw clearly the Bibli- 
cal view of the family in his Christian Nurture over a hundred years ago. 


Recent developments in American life give us a growing concern 
for family life. The discoveries of psychiatrists that mental health de- 
pends greatly on sound family life, the sociological insights into the com- 
panionship family of American democracy, and the threat to all this in 
the increased pace and the urbanization of American life, have caused 
religious educators to take another look at family life. 


For these and other reasons, this issue of RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION begins with an examination of the sociology of the family. We 
turn to new developments in cooperation between church or synagogue 
and the family, by which the educational processes of both are strength- 
ened. 


New educational practices today surround infant rites, with emphasis 
on the education of parents for their God-given ministry. Materials are 
being prepared to further the insights of parents and to help them com- 
municate their faith to their children. The ministry to the family-as-a- 
unit is being made more effective. Let us rejoice that the best minds of 
our respective faiths are serving us on this significant front in religious 
education. 


RANDOLPH C. MILLER, Acting Editor. 


The Sociology of the Family 


John L. Thomas 


Institute of Social Order, St. Lowis University 


T= ROMAN Catholic approach to the 
family is based on three fundamental 
postulates. First, everything created by God 
is good. Although the Fall deprived human 
nature of supernatural grace and participa- 
tion in the Divine Life, it did not destroy 
or intrinsically pervert this nature. De- 
prived of grace, man remains incapable of 
achieving his true purpose in life, but his 
human nature is not thereby depraved. 
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Rather, it stands in need of redemption, of 
supernatural completion through the res- 
toration of union with God. 

Second, grace builds upon nature. Al- 
though the supernatural extends immeasura- 
bly beyond the natural, it does not destroy it. 
However high above nature the Christian 
ideal may stand, its foundations remain 
rooted in the divinely established order of 
nature. The God Who is the model of all 
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perfection is also the God Whose law is 
found in the created nature of things. The 
Word, “by Whom all things were made,” 
is also the Word Who came to save. Christ's 
mission was not to destroy but to redeem 
and complete — the Creator and the Re- 
deemer are one. 

Third, the divine plan for creation is re- 
vealed in the structure of the universe, com- 
posed of a hierarchy of entities which man 
can observe. By analyzing their operations, 
man can discover their natures, and the 
study of these, in turn, reveals their purposes 
or ends. Hence, human reason is capable 
of discovering the divine order in creation, 
and man’s conduct must conform to this 
order if he is to achieve his destiny. 


The Meaning of Marriage 

With these observations in mind, let us 
turn to a consideration of marriage. We 
want to know what God intended when 
He created man “male and female,’ and 
blessed marriage as the union of “two in one 
flesh,” saying, “increase and multiply.” 
Briefly stated, we understand the divine 
plan as follows. All men are called to per- 
fection in the knowledge, love, and service 
of God. Men and women who choose the 
vocation of marriage seek this perfection 
by exercising a natural capacity, the very use 
of which places them in special relationship 
to others as sexual partners and parents and 
to God as procreators. These relationships 
define the framework within which hus- 
bands and wives must work out their per- 
fection as persons. Hence marriage involves 
the integration of the process of bisexual 
fecundity with the perfective processes of 
reason and grace. 

It will help us understand how these 
processes are unified to form an integrated 
whole in marriage if we analyze each one 
separately. Although they exist as parts or 
elements which acquire their full meaning 
only when seen in relation to the whole, we 
can deal with them individually for pur- 
poses of study. 


The Process of Bisexual Fecundity 
Sex stands for the sum total of organic 
and functional differences which distinguish 
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men from women. 


Its specific character- 
istic consists in the possession of comple- 
mentary generative systems which gives the 
sexes .a different relationship to the repro- 


duction of the species. An analysis of the 
constitution of men and women reveals that 
they are prepared to cooperate with the 
Creator in the production of new life. They 
possess internal organs for the preparation 
of the co-principles of life, external organs 
for the union of these co-principles, and in 
the female body is provided a protective en- 
vironment in which new life can grow and 
develop until it is capable of surviving by 
itself. At the same time, experience indi- 
cates that men and women are normally 
endowed with a strong tendency to seek 
companionship in marriage. 

It may be noted thar the highly unique 
character of the sexual act itself derives 
primarily from three sources. First, it is the 
act which profoundly and mysteriously 
unites husband and wife (“they shall be two 
in one flesh”). Second, it is the act or- 
dained by the Creator for the propagation 
of the species. Third, the fruitful comple- 
tion of this act requires the special coopera- 
tion of God, the Author of each new life. 
For this reason, the reproductive organs and 
their use are clothed with a sacred character. 
The virtue of modesty prudently guards 
against their illicit excitation; the virtue of 
chastity regulates their use; while their mis- 
use constitutes serious sin. 

Thus, God Himself is the Creator of the 
specific differences between the sexes. He 
is the Author of the powerful inclination 
which leads them toward marital compan- 
ionship. He has decreed the necessity of 
their sexual union for the propagation of the 
race. He has made them capable of en- 
joying the pleasure associated with their 
union. Nothing in the sexual life of man 
is evil in itself, for it represents a divine 
work. When evil occurs, it results from 
the use of sexual faculties contrary to the 
divine plan. 

Furthermore, when the Creator specified 
the manner of human reproduction, He ipso 
facto decreed the nature of marriage. Not 
only does reproduction require the union of 
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husband and wife, but the character of the 
newborn child is such that it requires the 
protection and guidance of both parents 
for many years. Hence, there must be some 
type of stable conjugal society, the establish- 
ment of a “home,” and mutual support in 
supplying personal and family needs — 
economic, social, educational, and so on. 
These needs, like the phenomenon of sex 
itself, are universal. They cannot be ig- 
nored or disregarded without serious conse- 
quences. 


The Process of Reason 


Neither the expression of bisexual fe- 
cundity nor the development of the family 
result from mere “instinctive” drives within 
human nature. Man is a rational animal. 
As a unity of body and soul, he acts through 
nature and reason. The profound attraction 
which develops between a man and a 
woman is not primarily the expression of 
a blind, inner urge. Rather, it is based on 
the knowledge and love of the other as a 
person — as another self. 

To be sure, this attraction always includes 
the broad sexual component of manliness 
and womanliness, but in its initial stages at 
least, it does not focus directly on the gen- 
erative aspect of sexual complementarity. 
This aspect appears as the completion or 
fulfillment of mutual attraction so that 
among rational creatures, the generative act 
is preceded and circumscribed by the 
knowledge and love of the partner as a per- 
son. Although it gives marital companion- 
ship its distinctiveness and specificity, re- 
productive complementarity constitutes only 
one element of this companionship. Men 
and women form the marriage partnership 
as persons. This means they agree to work 
out their total life-purpose together by dedi- 
cating themselves to the service of life. 
Child-bearing and child rearing constitute 
the prime purpose of marriage, but mar- 
riage itself, like every moral association of 
men, is meant to serve the mutual perfec- 
tion of its members. 

Since this point is apparently misunder- 
stood by some, it calls for further clarifica- 
tion. Although the primary goal which 
marriage partners must seek is their mutual 


perfection, to define marriage merely as a 
human companionship through which hus- 
band and wife seek personal perfection is 
quite deficient since it does not distinguish 
marital partnership from other bisexual 
partnerships. As a matter of fact, it is the 
procreative purpose of marriage which gives 
marital companionship its specificity. The 
right to acts related to this purpose forms 
the substance of the marital contract. The 
psycho-physical qualities which the capacity 
to perform these acts implies constitute 
male and female differences and are the 
source of their complementarity and mutual 
attractiveness. Furthermore, procreation is 
the basic reason for establishing cohabita- 
tion and the conjugal state. Hence even 
those acts of marital companionship which 
in themselves may not be directly related to 
childbearing and child rearing are implicitly 
connected with this purpose because they 
follow normally from the conjugal state. 
To summarize our position, then, men 
and women enter the conjugal state in order 
to work out their perfection as persons, for 
this is the purpose of life. That which 
specifies or qualifies their companionship 
in marriage is its procreative nature. In 
other words, marriage integrates the process 
of bisexual fecundity with the perfective 


process of reason. 


The Process of Grace 


But marriage among Christians implies a 
further integration. The Christian is “born 
again,” he becomes a “new creature” by 


sharing in the divine life of Christ. This 
new life, like all forms of life, gives him a 
new principle of operation and a new goal. 
He becomes capable of supernatural acts. 
His destiny is the enjoyment of eternal hap- 
piness with God. This new life, although 
it has been added as a gift and hence can 
be separated from his “psychic” or animal 
life, does not exist as something “alongside 
of” or apart from his human nature. Rather, 
sanctifying grace elevates, permeates and 
“informs” the whole man. In the “new 
creature,” the supernatural order completely 
pervades the natural. 


The process of grace in marriage may be 
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considered under several differen: aspects. 
First, the perfection which men a» 1 women 
seek in marriage is Christian perfection. 
This is to say, the primary purpose of mari- 
tal love is that husband and wife “help each 
other day by day in forming and perfecting 
themselves in the interior life; so that 
through their partnership in life they may 
advance ever more and more in virtue, and 
above all, that they may grow in true love 
towards God and their neighbor.” (Pope 
Pius XI, Encyclical on Christian Marriage.) 
The primacy of this purpose follows from 
the primacy of the human person in crea- 
tion. In relation to it, all other finite pur- 
poses are secondary and instrumental. 


Second, as we have indicated, marital 
companionship acquires its specificity from 
its procreative quality. Through integration 
with the process of grace, this noble privi- 
lege is marvelously elevated and “completed.” 
Husbands and wives are now called not only 
to cooperate with God in the propagation 
and formation of the human race, but they 
become co-workers with Him in building 
up the Mystical Body of Christ. Through 
baptism, their children become “sons of 
God” and “heirs of the kingdom.” 


Because their companionship is charac- 
teristically procreative, both in terms of the 
race and of the Mystical Body, the frame- 
work of relationships, which the fulfillment 
of this function necessarily involves, clearly 
defines the lines along which marriage part- 
ners must seek their perfection as persons. 
To repeat, there is no opposition between 
the vocation of marriage and the search for 
perfection. In Christian marriage, the proc- 
esses of bisexual fecundity and of reason are 
incorporated and integrated with the proc- 
ess of grace. 

Finally, according to Roman Catholic 
doctrine, their marital companionship is 
founded on a sacramental base. Their call- 
ing to be co-authors and co-workers with 
God has been elevated by Christ to the 
status of a sacrament. ‘The indissoluble 
bond which unites them becomes the source 
of the supernatural strength which they 
need to fulfill their calling. Nay more, 
through the sacrament, the mutual love and 
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service which characterizes their partnership 
symbolizes the union of Christ with His 
Bride, the Church. In this sense, every 
Christian marriage becomes an exemplar 
and a symbol of that proto-Union through 
which all have received salvation. 


Conjugal Love 

This analysis of the three processes which 
must be integrated in marriage implies a 
view of conjugal love meriting further con- 
sideration. In reality, men and women ex- 
perience a double fulfillment in marriage. 
As human persons, representing two dis- 
tinct images of God, they aid each other in 
working out their two irreducible vocations. 
As masculine and feminine persons, repre- 
senting two incomplete but essentially com- 
plementary possibilities of human nature, 
they give themselves to each other in a 
mutually creative union. Thus, conjugal 
love, the main spring of family relations, 
involves sexual, affective, and spiritual ele- 
ments which must be properly ordered and 
appreciated if they are to be perfective of 
husband and wife. 

There is a deep mystery in married love. 
According to the Scriptures, the union of 
two in one flesh creates a unique bond in- 
volving the entire person. In a sense, the 
soul is given by means of the body. Hus- 
band and wife become two in one flesh so 
that each may regard the other as an exten- 
sion of self, to be loved and cherished as 
oneself. This conjugal intimacy leads to 
mutual fulfillment, for it is a relationship in 
which the giving of self results in posses- 
sion, and possession itself is a gift. By 
its very nature, married love is directed both 
inward to the couple and, beyond them, to 
their extension in the child. This dual focus 
is so normal that it receives little attention, 
yet we here touch a profound truth of na- 
ture. As masculine and feminine persons, 
husband and wife find essential fulfillment 
in the child. Conjugal love is doubly crea- 
tive. It calls forth the full development of 
husband and wife, and it issues in a child, 
another human person. 


Parenthood 
Thus the normal fruition of conjugal love 
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involves parenthood. Through marriage, 
husband and wife are caught up in the cos- 
mic movement of the race toward continuity. 
But parenthood implies more than procrea- 
tion. The human infant is born helpless, 
requiring nurture, protection, training, and 
instruction during long, formative years. 
Parents serve as the primary agents in caring 
for, loving, and “socializing” the coming 
generation. In particular, mankind has dis- 
covered no substitute for the family as the 
effective transmission belt for the accumu- 
lated values, norms, and understandings of 
the past which we call culture. 


Further, in the supernatural order, par- 
ents “build up the community of saints” by 
bringing forth children who will become 
members of the Mystical Body of Christ 
through baptism. Through their example, 
guidance, and education, parents become the 
primary agents by which these new mem- 
bers are effectively “Christianized” in the 
process of reaching maturity. 


Finally, since man is a social being, seek- 
ing the satisfaction of his needs through 
cooperation with others in an established 
social system, parenthood necessarily binds 
marriage partners more intimately to their 
fellowmen. In both the natural and super- 
natural orders, it is children who effectively 
tie parents into the wider human com- 
munity. The fulfilling process of parent- 
hood is not confined to the family circle. 
Because they have children, parents are 
drawn to take an active interest in the hu- 
man community and in the Church, thus 
fulfilling themselves as citizens of two 
worlds. For just as early married love 
breaks through the protective barriers of 
selfish individualism, and as the coming of 
the child widens the narrow circle of hus- 
band and wife, so parenthood forces exten- 
sion beyond the family group. Because of 
their growing children, the local community, 
the neighborhood, the school, the church, the 
police force, public health, and other mat- 
ters take on new significance for the con- 
jugal pair. Indeed, they are even drawn to 
take an active interest in the international 
community by the realization that their 


children may be called to serve their coun- 
try in time of war. 


Conclusion 


To recapitulate briefly, the complemen- 
tarity implicit in bisexual fecundity implies 
mutual attraction. In man, the rational 
animal, this attraction becomes friendship 
and human companionship. In members of 
the Mystical Body, this friendship is ele- 
vated to charity, a special form of loving 
one's neighbor leading to the love of God. 
But the realization of sexual complemen- 
tarity involves the setting up of a special 
type of life-partnership through which hus- 
band and wife become co-authors and co- 
workers with God in the family enterprise 
of childbearing and child rearing. Reason 
tells us that by its very nature this partner- 
ship is founded on a sacred contract, while 
faith teaches that Christ has elevated it to 
the status of a sacrament, a means of grace 
and a symbol of His Union with the Church. 


Our brief treatment has merely indicated 
the inherent possibilites for perfection found 
in the vocation of marriage. Since grace 
builds upon nature, “in the nature of things” 
married life offers wide opportunities for 
human development and fulfillment. Mar- 
riage is not a refuge for the weak. In the 
Kingdom of God there are many callings; in 
the Mystical Body of Christ there are many 
functions to be performed. All members 
share in the divine life of the Head; all are 
called to the same destiny in Heaven. Con- 
sequently, each vocation has within itself the 
possibilties for growth and development in 
Christ. 

Thus marriage structures the relationships 
in terms of which the quest for personal 
perfection and happiness must proceed. 
From the intimate two-in-oneness of early 
wedded love, through the turbulent years 
of childbearing and child rearing, to the 
placid companionship of old age, the mar- 
riage partnership offers men and women 
full opportunity to develop their latent po- 
tentialities for love and service. By its very 
nature, family life draws out some of the 
finest qualities in the human person. This 
connaturality of marriage and Christian per- 
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fection should astound no one who realizes 
that the Creator and the Redeemer are one. 

Finally, it will be noted that we have 
used the term happiness very seldom in our 
treatment. Rather, we have been interested 
in outlining an intelligible frame of refer- 
ence within which man’s perennial pursuit 
of happiness can be meaningfully defined. 
For the question of happiness is inseparable 
from the moral question. The pursuit of 
happiness conceived without reference to 
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moral standards represents a contradiction 
in terms. Implicit in the quest for happi- 
ness is some conception of the good life. 
Men can be happy only as the ideal aspira- 
tions of their inner world harmonize with 
their outer world — the world of their social 
activity. By describing the integration of 
the process of bisexual fecundity with the 
perfective processes of reason and grace, we 
have indicated how this harmony is achieved 
in Christian marriage. 
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Protestant Sociology of the Family 


James Gustafson 


Instructor in Social Ethics, Divinity School, Yale University 


Definition of Terms 


Be  gansicprelciraule sociology of the family” 
can mean at least three things. First, 
it might refer to the sociological study of 
“the Protestant family” or of Protestant 
family life. In this usage the data would 
make the study Protestant. Second, it might 
refer to studies of the family under Prot- 
estant church auspices. The institutional 
sponsorship would make a study Protestant. 
Third, certain assumptions about the nature 
of the family might be grounded in Prot- 
estant theology and ethics. The value-orien- 
tation of the scholar would give the study a 
Protestant mark. Only in the sense of in- 
stitutional sponsorship is there any signifi- 
cant sociology of the family in Protestant- 
ism. Even this, however, must be carefully 
delineated. Protestant agencies have printed 
much literature about the family, but little 
of it comes from disciplined social research 
sponsored by the churches. The major 
family life study program underway in the 
Board of Christian Education of the Presby- 
terian Church, US.A., directed by Professor 
Roy Fairchild, is unique in American Prot- 
estantism. Research on the function of re- 
ligion in suburban Protestant family life is 
now being done by the Reverend Robert 
Lynn, of the staff of Mountview Presby- 
terian Church, Denver, Colorado. His study 
may lead to other similar studies. At every 
level the possibility of Protestant sociology 
of the family is complicated by the nature 
of Protestantism. To define the Protestant 
family, or norms for “good” family life is 
a difficult task. Indeed, the three meanings 
of Protestant sociology of the family can 
never be isolated from each other com- 
pletely. 

General family sociology in the United 
States has shared in the difficulties of a 
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Protestant study. It has tended to be a mix- 
ture of sociology and ethics both in motiva- 
tion and content. Many rigorous sociolo- 
gists have sought to free family study from 
value presuppositions, but pressures of vari- 
ous sorts make this difficult. Even the most 
scientific analyses seem to betray preferences 
for family stability. Also, family study is 
seen by college students to be preparation 
for marriage. Marriage preparation courses 
(which are clearly value laden) have been 
difficult to separate from family sociology 
courses in many schools. Social welfare 
agencies and churches also look for guidance 
in their work from the sociologists. Profes- 
sor Ernest R. Groves typified this marriage 
berween sociology and ethics. He was a 
product of the social gospel movement in 
American Protestantism, and continued 
through the years to write for church 
agencies. He was also a leader in the de- 
velopment of family sociology, and his text- 
books were widely used both in marriage 
preparation and sociology courses. Many 
persons of lesser stature than Groves have 
combined ethics and sociology, or ethics 
and various points of view in psychology to 
produce volumes of literature on the family. 
Much of it, both in the church and outside 
of it, is uncritical ethics and uncritical so- 
ciology. 
Major Problem Areas 

Four major problem areas that cut across 
our various meanings of Protestant sociology 
of the family can be defined. These are 
(1) the nature of the Protestant family, 
(2) the definitions of norms and goals 
against which behavior can be measured, 
(3) the minimal context within which 
Protestant writers tend to view the family, 
and (4) the absence of good research. The 
first two problems cannot be dealt with 
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apart from the consideration of theological 
and philosophical problems. 


Nature of the Protestant Pamily 


The first problem is the nature of the 
Protestant family. Can a reality called “the 
American Protestant family” be isolated that 
is comparable in content and meaning to 
Father John Thomas’s “American Catholic 
family”?! The most superficial and un- 
satisfactory way to define the Protestant 
family is to include all families that have 
an institutional relation to a Protestant con- 
gregation or denomination. The obvious 
difficulty is that church membership or 
church school attendance do not necessarily 
transmit religious faith and meanings into 
family life. Any effort to measure the ex- 
tent to which these factors affect Christian 
family life would require a definition of 
the normative Christian family, or the 
normatively unChristian family. ‘The ques- 
tions about what makes a family Christian, 
and particularly Protestant, must be an- 
swered more adequately. 

Another criterion for the American Prot- 
estant family might be the practice of a 
Protestant devotional life in the home. The 
assertion is often heard that a family that 
worships together will have greater unity 
than a family that ignores the cultivation 
of the religious life. Family prayers and 
family stability seem to be hypothetically 
correlated in this understanding of the Prot- 
estant family. If measurable 
stability and worship could be formulated, 
such an hypothesis could be tested. How- 
ever, to show the significance of the reli- 
gious variable, worship, other correlations 
would also have to be made. E.g. would 
family games, or common labor and stability 
tend to reinforce each other? If this should 
be the case, can we make much claim for 
a definition that sees the Protestant family 
as a stable unit in which worship is an 
important factor? 

Another possibility is to define the Prot- 
estant family as one that is conformed to 
the Protestant Christian ethos. Its organiza- 





‘See The American Catholic Family, Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice Hall, 1956. 
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tion, patterns of personal relationships, 
meanings, activities, and general tone are 
stamped by Christian faith, or by a Prot- 
estant interpretation of the gospel. Pre- 
sumably faith in God is an existential reality 
for all the mature members. The Protestant 
family’s marks would be deeply subjective; 
they could never be measured readily by 
external and objective patterns of behavior. 
But what is the Protestant ethos out of 
which the family comes and to which it is 
conformed? Can it be defined? (This 
problem is discussed further below.) 
Definitions of Norms and Goals 
The difficulty of defining the Protestant 
family implies our second problem area, the 
definition of norms and goals for Protestant 
family life. Again a comparison with 
Roman Catholic studies is helpful. Roman 
Catholicism is able to define more precise 
goals and norms of religious and social be- 
havior than Protestantism can.*_ Norms that 
are generally accepted as authoritative give 
a base line from which achievement in 
family life can be measured. Protestant 
sociology of the family needs to rely on 
Protestant ethics to define such norms. What 
norms and goals can ethics define? What 
specific content can be given to them? 
Complete answers to these questions re- 
quire a survey of Protestant ethics. Several 
general approaches, however, can be sug- 
gested. The Anglican ethics that share in 
the Catholic moral tradition can be more 
precise than most Protestant ethics. Insofar 
as ethics of the family rests upon a doctrine 
of natural law and a doctrine of the virtues 
developed out of the classical and Catholic 
traditions, some norms and goals can be 
formed and defended. The purposive order 
in creation of the sexes and family life im- 
plies certain moral imperatives that can be 
given some propositional content. The 
cultivation of the moral and spiritual life 
develops persons whose being manifests the 
virtues of charity, justice, faithfulness, etc. 
These can be lived out in family life. 


*This is true in sociology of religion in general, 
as well as in the study of the family. See Father 
J. Fichter, Southern Parish, The Dynamics of a 
— Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
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The ultimate limitation of the relativism 
of a more radical Protestantism is the bio- 
logical fact of two sexes; marriage is one of 
the “orders of creation” (Brunner, Luther) 
or one of the divine “mandates” (Bonhoef- 
fer). Protestants have been reluctant to 
say much more about the natural moral con- 
tent of the irreducible surd. The under- 
standing of norms and goals must come 
from other sources, of which the Bible is 
one of the most important. Yet there are 
few texts upon which a theory of the good 
Christian family can be built. Monogamy 
seems to be implied, and yet there are in- 
stances in which it is broken. Pauline ex- 
hortations to wifely obedience are an em- 
barrassment in modern society. A clear 
doctrine about divorce cannot be found. 
Major lacunae remain when the Biblical 
texts abour the family are all interpreted. 
Implications can be drawn from other Bib- 
ical injunctions, e.g. the love commandment. 
These, however, are generally relative in 
their content to a particular culture and his- 
tory. 

An even more radical Protestant position 
might assert that the specification of any 
absolute norms or goals for family life is 
impossible. The Bible is important for its 
message of repentance and grace. The life of 
faith is lived in the family as in other areas 
of life; part of its meaning is freedom from 
absolutes. To define precise norms is to 
make an idol of historically relative insights. 
Thus there can be no measurable Christian 
family. 

In trying to define both the Protestant 
family and its norms and goals we are 
confronted with the nature of Protestantism. 
The non-Anglican Protestant moral and re- 
ligious tradition does not have a richness of 
substance and precedent comparable to that 
of the Roman Catholic Church. Indeed, as 
Professor Tillich and others remind us, close 
to the heart of Protestantism lies the pro- 
phetic principle which calls into radical 
question all cultural traditions in the name 
of the Divine who is other than our history 
and culture. 


This has at least a twofold implication for 


Protestant sociology of the family. First, 


any definitions of the Protestant family, or 
its goals and norms are ultimately opera- 
tional definitions. To be sure, Roman 
Catholic encyclicals on the family do not 
have the authority of natural law, but they 
are grounded in a philosophical and reli- 
gious tradition upon which claims for more 
than operational authority can be made. 
Definitions of the Catholic family and of 
the good family can be made. With only 
operational definitions Protestant sociology 
of the family remains a highly tentative en- 
terprise. The Protestant ethos can be in- 
ternalized to some extent within the family, 
but even this contains within it the pro- 
phetic principle, questioning the authority 
of the ethos itself. 

The second implication for Protestant 
sociology of the family is that Protestant 
families probably are more determined by 
cultural and social movements than are 
Catholic families. This is the case at least 
in principle. Protestantism gives its fami- 
lies less religious culture with which to 
resist the pressures of American culture than 
does Catholicism. (Father Thomas's _illu- 
minating interpretation of the pressures on 
the Catholic family in America indicates, 
however, that cultural determination is a 
general problem.) The temptation for 
Protestantism is to identify the companionate 
family as the Christian family without real- 
izing that the companionate family has 
come into being through social and eco- 
nomic developments as much as through 
moral progress. In a rationalized society the 
function of companionship is one of the 
few left for the family to fulfill. The demo- 
cratic family seems more Christian until one 
realizes that the breakdown of old authority 
patterns has social sources, e.g. the removal 
of the father from the family life for long 
periods of time. 


Minimal Context 


Our third main problem area grows out 
of this. Protestant literature has tended to 
isolate the family from its wide social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural context to deal with it 
as if it were an autonomous social unit. 
Yer the Protestant family is highly suscepti- 
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ble to cultural and social determination. For 
example, strains and stresses within the 
family are often interpreted without any ref- 
erence to the rapid social and geographic 
mobility that is characteristic of our society. 
In an expanding economy job promotions 
are frequent; increase in income means a 
change in style of life, or moving to a “bet- 
ter neighborhood.” The wife may not be 
as adaptable as the husband in the mobility 
process. Family tensions need to be seen 
in the light of the social system. 


The best insights into the sociology of the 
Protestant family in America will probably 
come from studies of middle class culture 
and society. Most American Protestants are 
middle class in income, housing, and certainly 
in ideology. The world of the middle class 
provides the prevailing meanings and val- 
ues of the family. Emotional stresses and 
structural weakness in the family have to be 
seen in the light of the involvement of the 
middle class in the more powerful struc- 
tures of our society.4 In failing to under- 
stand the social context of the family, much 
Protestant writing has been too simple in its 
prescriptions. To suggest, for example, 
that a father ought to spend more time with 
his children can be too simple. Occupa- 
tional roles draw the father from the family 
both in terms of time and in terms of mean- 
ings. Simple exhortation without under- 
standing this complication may lead to 
guilt rather than accomplish its intended 


purpose. 


"Various analyses of the stratification patterns of 
American Protestantism support this impression, 
e.g. Liston Pope, “Religion and the Class Struc- 
ture,” The Annals, March, 1948. The writer has 
seen a confidential readership analysis of the sub- 
scribers to a denominational journal of high cir- 
culation that is almost frightening in its support 
of the theisis that Protestantism is almost single 
class in character. 


‘Insights and hypotheses for the study of the 
Protestant family can be gained from two signifi- 
cant essays, by Talcott Parsons, “Age and Sex in the 
Social Structure,” and “The Kinship System in the 
Contemporary United States,” in Essays in Socto- 
logiacl Theory, Glencoe, Ill.; The Free Press, 1949. 
For provocative accounts of the middle class world, 
see C. W. Mills, “White Collar, and The Power 
Elite; also the writings of David Reisman and Wil- 
liam L. Whyte, Jr. 
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Absence of Good Research 


The fourth problem area is the tendency 
of Protestant literature to be prescriptive 
and moralistic on the basis of inadequate 
sociological analysis. This tendency exists 
for at least two reasons. First, the family 
is rightly valued as the matrix of person- 
ality development and the indispensable 
unit for the nurture of Christian life. The 
churches are anxious to do what they can 
to sustain it, whether or not they have an 
adequate grasp of its problems. The sec- 
ond reason is more serious. The pressure 
for immediate practicality is exerted on ec- 
Clestiastical research personnel. Marshall 
Sklare of the American Jewish Committee, 
is correct in this judgment that Protestant 
social research “has suffered from an over- 
dose of practicality,” and has too often had 
“the object in view of increasing institu- 
tional effectiveness.”® Sociological research 
by denominations and church councils has 
concentrated on areas pertaining to institu- 
tional survival and expansion. The study 
of problems which in the long run might 
make for a more effective communication 
of the gospel are ignored. Indeed, “re- 
search” has come to be almost synonymous 
with community surveys in ecclesiastical 
circles. Until Protestant agencies are will- 
ing to support studies of Protestant fami- 
lies, regardless of the lack of immediate in- 
stitutional utility of the findings, their lit- 
erature on the family is bound to be inade- 
quate. Given the complexity of good family 
research, much exploratory work may not be 
fruitful. Yet it must be done in order to get 
significant data and develop adequate con- 
cepts for interpreting and understanding the 
family. 

Until there is a body of literature that 
can be called Protestant sociology of the 
family, perhaps the most fruitful approach 
is “interpretive sociology.” Interpretive so- 
ciology is characterized by the use of social 
theories, ideal-types, or conceptual frames of 
reference to interpret and thus illumine gen- 
eral data of experience that have not been 


"Conservative Judaism, Glencoe, lll.: The Free 
Press, 1955, p. 17. 
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subjected to systematic study. The ideas 
need not come out of a prolonged and com- 
prehensive study of the Protestant family in 
American culture. They may come from 


potheses to be validated in research. So- 
ciology of the family need not be ignored, 
however, until the Protestant research is 
done. It can give a realistic picture of in- 


studies of the kinship system, or social mo- 
bility, and in turn be used to shed light on 
These ideas for in- 
become significant hy- 


ternal relations in the family, and the rela- 
tions of the family to the culture and wider 
social system. This picture is needed in the 
churches’ ministry to the family. 


the Protestant family. 
terpretation can 
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Religion in Current Magazines 
C. R. House, Jr., Associate Professor, State College, Fairmont, W. Va. 


No worker in the field of religious education, lay or professional, can afford to miss “Our Trou- 
bled Sunday Schools,” by Wesley Shrader, in Life, February 11, '57. The author calls the Sunday 
School “the most wasted hour of the week” but points out how new methods can redeem it. His 
message cannot be ignored. 

eee. 


John Kobler has done a popular article on “The Truth About Faith Healers,” for McCall's, Feb- 
ruary, 57. Asking himself, “What happens to the people the faith healers claim to cure?,” he visited 
the revival tents, talked with the healed, saw the laying on of hands, estimated the income, and investi- 
gated church attitudes toward miracles and faith healing. 

o o oe * 


Negroes, particularly in the South, give more credit to the Roman Catholic Church than to 
Protestant churches for working to solve the race problem. Whites assign more credit to Protestant 
churches but not in proportion to their greater membership. Six per cent of those living in the North, 
both Negroes and whites, give Jewish groups the most credit. . . . So says a survey reported in Catholic 
Digest, February, ‘57. The survey is the ninth in a series being presented each month in that publi- 
cation. 

e e * o 


The Churchmen for Jan. 15, '57 reports a new racial project to discover how the practical expe- 
rience of Christians working for better race relations in one country can be helpful to those in other 
parts of the world which will be undertaken by Dr. J. Oscar Lee for the World Council of Churches. 

o oe J @ 


Those of you who have been following reports on the apartheid policy in South Africa will be 
interested in “The Jews of South Africa,” by Dan Jacobson in Commentary for Jan. "57. 
eo e oe ° 


The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 11 Elm St., Oneonta, N. Y., has 
recently sent out an excellent pamphlet on “Role of the Administrator in the Teacher Education and 
Religion Project.” Space does not permit a full report here, but this from the title page is signifi- 
cant: “To discover ways and means to teach the reciprocal relation between religion and other ele- 
ments in human culture in order that the prospective teacher . . . be prepared to convey to his stu- 
dents the significance of religion in human affairs.” 

e e es o 


Head of Christ, by Jacques Barosin, is featured on the cover of the February ‘57 International 
Journal of Religious Education. Words fail me in contemplating this, but the feeling is there. Virgil 
Foster, editor, writes on this, The Great Commission, in his lead editorial. Many of you may sub- 
scribe to the Journal anyway, but if not you will want this issue for your audio-visual file, not to men- 
tion the wealth of other fine material to be found between its covers. 

o ® s eo 


If you think of religious education also as adult education you will be interested in Pulpit Digest 
for Feb. '57 which features a sermon for installing a minister by Randolph Crump Miller. “The in- 
stallation of a pastor is significant because it marks a new beginning for both congregation and the 

minister. A unique relationship, one that never existed before in just this way. 
e e a o 


How much and what kind of audio-visual equipment does your church need? William S. Hock- 
man presents a valuable chart giving this information in relation to size of church membership in 
his article appearing in Christian Herald, Feb. '57. 

eee 











The Family Lives Its Religion 


Edith F. Hunter 


Division of Education, Council of Liberal Churches 


‘en COURSE a family lives its religion 
if religion is defined as the system of 
values by which persons live. In fact, with- 
in any one family several religions may be 
lived. So the question to ask is not does 
a family live its religion, but what religion 
(or religions) is a family living? What is 
the relation between the religion of the 
home and the family’s church affiliation? 
Is that church strengthening, in sharp disa- 
greement with, attempting to alter, or sim- 
ply ignoring the various religions of its 
member families? 

Four-year-old Tommy walked over to the 
brook where Bill and his mother were sit- 
ting. Tommy's dog Blackie was trailing at 
his heels. 

“Well,” said Tommy with a sigh, “s'ee’s 
locked me out adain.” 

“Who's locked you out,” asked Bill’s 
mother? 

“My muva.” 

“Why has she locked you out?” asked 
Bill's mother. 

“I don’t know. S'ee did it ye'tiday too. 
S'ee says s'ee want me and Blackie OUT! 
Dat's all — OUT.” 

This mother is living her religion. Her 
day's activities are determined by the values 
to which she gives allegiance. One god in 
her pantheon is cleanliness, and her spotless 
house is the temple in which she worships. 
Children are not welcomed into this holy 
of holies. Her aids to worship include a 
washer, a drier, a disposal, a vacuum cleaner, 
a dishwasher, and color T.V. The latter 
brings continual fresh revelations of new 
ways to get things even cleaner and more 
spotless. 

If this were the whole story it might be 
enough simply to observe this rather wide- 
spread religion of our time and place it 
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alongside other contemporary faiths, as well 
as the more traditional religions. But the 
picture is complicated by the fact that 
Tommy's mother is also a regular worship- 
per in a large Protestant church. 

Every Sunday, locked-out-Tommy is taken 
to church school where a modern, though 
fairly orthodox curriculum, is used. Happy 
times with mother and daddy are assumed 
as a background for the Sunday experience. 
These happy times are cited to the children 
as one way in which God shows his love for 
them. One wonders what Tommy makes 
of it. 

Perhaps one reason for the continued in- 
effectiveness of so much preaching and reli- 
gious education in spite of educated clergy 
and improved religious education curricu- 
la is that so little effort is made to dis- 
cover the real religions of the participating 
families and to work from there. 

Common Values 

Certainly one ought to be able to pre- 
suppose that minister and people share com- 
mon values and that these shared values are 
articulated in the preaching, cultivated by 
the church school curriculum and lived daily 
by minister and people. Actually there is 
very little basis in fact for this presupposi- 
tion. Instead there is tremendous hetero- 
geneity in the values cherished by the mem- 
bers of any one church. 

Thus an individual congregation in al- 
most any denomination, though apparently 
bound together by a common theology, is 
actually rent by basic diversity in the values 
that really dominate the lives of the mem- 
bers. Oddly enough Tommy's mother and 
Bill's mother, cited at the beginning of this 
article, spend their week-day hours pursu- 
ing quite different values, yet both attend 
the same church on Sunday and hold exactly 
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the same theological beliefs about the per- 
son of Jesus, the possibility of life after 
death, the importance of the Bible. 

This is but one example of a widespread 
phenomenon of our day, namely that the 
beliefs that have been traditionally called 
religious beliefs and have been systematized 
into theologies, do not now provide the 
motivation for the actions of many of those 
that hold them. In so far as beliefs do not 
motivate daily life can they in any signifi- 
cant sense be called religious beliefs? What 
we strive for, what we value, how we treat 
our families and friends, these reflect our 
real religious beliefs. Tommy's and Bill's 
mother may go to the same church, have 
the same formal theology, but have com- 
pletely different religions. 

One ironic effect of all this is that in a 
given town those sharing basic values, or 
what we would call real religious beliefs, 
are found scattered throughout all the 
churches and divided up by conflicting 
theologies. Real religion cuts across the 
lines set up by institutionalized religion. 


In every church and outside of any church 
there are families whose religion might be 
symbolized by a shiny new car, and there 
are other families for whom the symbol 
might be a family picnic. 


Curricula and Values 

To add to the irony of the situation it is 
also a fact that the basic values presupposed 
by and nurtured in the present crop of 
church curricula are all coherent with the 
values cherished by the group that we have 
symbolized by the family picnic. If one 
reads the most recent curriculum materials 
of the Presbyterians, Methodists, Episco- 
palians, Congregationalists, Evangelical and 
Reformed, Unitarians one cannot but be 
struck by the broad agreement about human 
values. The theological differences often 
seem to be an irrelevant super-structure 
rather than a foundation that effects the 
basic design of the curricula. 

Behind none of the curricula does the 
suggestion lie that children may well be 
locked out while Mother cleans house and 
watches T.V., or that father should auto- 
cratically rule the family, or that children 


should be taught to make as much money 
and gain as much power as possible. It 
would be interesting to develop curricula 
for these religions! 

On the contrary, in all the curricula the 
individual is cherished and respected, sound 
relations within the family and among 
friends are recognized as essential to char- 
acter development. Individual creativity is 
acknowledged as a way of achieving values 
and work with clay, paint, dramatics are 
recommended procedures. Sensitivity to- 
ward and appreciation of the natural world 
are desired for all children. Above all there 
is a deep conviction on the part of all those 
that have had a part in developing these 
new curricula that the church schools can 
do no more than highlight the religious 
values that the families ideally are emphasiz- 
ing in the home day in and day out. 


Parents are Teachers 


And yet, if there is one idea that perme- 
ates the thinking of a depressingly large 
proportion of parents of every denomina- 
tion, it is the idea that religion is something 
children get at church and nowhere else. 
One even feels a slight irritation on the 
part of some parents when the suggestion 
is made that if any of these curricula are 
to work, as they were planned, there must 
be home participation. 

Very often, when I have suggested to 
friends that they as parents are the real 
teachers of religion for their children, | 
am met with the rather frenzied reply: 

“Oh heavens! I have enough to do with- 
out teaching religion too, and anyhow I 
don’t know anything about religion. That's 
what we send them to Sunday School for.” 

Perhaps they don’t know anything about 
historic Judaism or Christianity, but let us 
be clear then that these are not their reli- 
gions. Your religion, by our definition, can- 
not be something you don’t know anything 
about. The need is not to add on some 
religion to family living, but to help people 
analyse and evaluate the religions they are 
teaching in the home. 

And it is impossible to live in a family 
with growing children without discussing 
religion off and on all day. 
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William, who is nearly three and a half, 
sits on the kitchen stool with a cup of water 
and a spoon. He is helping (?) me repot 
some plants. 

“Watch it drink up your water,” I say, as 
we fix an especially dry one. 

“Where is its mouth?” asks William. 

We look at the roots and the leaves and 
talk about the difference between animals 
that have mouths and can walk around to 
get food, and plants that have roots and 
must stay in one place. 

“Now tell me about that all over again,” 
says William, and so I do. 

We are discussing religion. 


A little later in the morning we put 
fresh seed on the bird feeding shelf in the 
kitchen. As Willy works at his desk be- 
side the window he watches Sammy Jay 
swoop down, take a plump sun-flower seed, 


and fly off again. “Isn't he blue!” says 
Will. 

“Yes,” I say, “I noticed that too. He 
looked so blue against the gray sky. Isn't 


it nice that some birds are blue even in 
winter.” 

We talk about the black and white 
chickadee that comes after Sammy has gone, 
and Willy paints sheets of blue blobs that 
are Sammy and black ones that are Chicka- 
dees. 

We are discussing religion. 

Still later in the morning we put on our 
warm coats and boots and walk down by 
the brook, still covered with ice. We see 
cadis worms swimming abour pulling their 
cases along after them. 

“Timmy Tadpole is still down in the 
mud,” says William, not quite believing his 
own words. 

“Yes, and the little peep frogs are too,” 
I say. “I wonder if they are getting ready 
to come up and sing?” 

We find that the older catkins are a 
little plumper than they were on our last 
visit. The world is waking up. 

We are discussing religion. 

At lunch with Dad we find ourselves 
deep in an ethical discussion about the ham 
in the split pea soup. 

“Did the pig (from whom the ham 
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bone came) want to be killed?” asks Wil- 
liam, who will soon have us all vegetarians. 

“No, I don’t suppose it did,” we say, “But 
people eat pigs.” , 

“Will our pigs want to be killed?” he 
asks, bringing it closer to home. 

We are discussing religion. 

In the afternoon as we throw kindling 
into the wood-shed we notice that though 
the sun is shining, it is very cold. 

“Why isn’t it warm if the sun is shining?” 
asks Will. 

I show him that the sun is low in the 
sky, and explain that slanting rays do not 
give as much heat. In the summer the sun 
will be high in the sky over our heads and 
it will be very hot. 

“And then what?” asks Will who is fas- 
cinated with the merry-go-round of the sea- 
sons. 

“Then it will be Fall, and not so warm, 
and then Winter again, and then Spring, 
over and over again.” 

We are discussing religion. 

We find a dead wooly bear caterpillar. 
Nothing to do but let it “go back to the 
soil,” William's accepted formula for the 
fate of dead pets, wild birds, skunks, even 
fallen leaves. 


“Did Casey Jones go back to the soil?” 

This hero of one of the folk songs we sing 
has taken a lot of explaining. “Yes,” I say, 
“he went back to the soil.” 

“When you go back to the soil, do you 
be'es alive again?” asks my three-year-old 
Job. “When I wasn’t born was I alive?” he 
goes on to ask before I have even begun to 
answer his previous question. 

We are indeed discussing religion! 

At supper Dad and I are talking to his 
older sister and brother about how many 
years it will be before they leave for col- 
lege, and get married. I happen to look at 
little William. His lower lip is out, and 
trembling, his eyes filling with, tears. 

I don’t 
I want to stay home 


“I don't want to go to college. 
want to get married. 


all the time,” and he bursts out in heart- 
rending sobs. 

In spite of his tears we cannot help 
laughing, but we try to explain that when 
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the time comes, he will want to leave us. 
Daddy and I left our mothers and daddies 
when we were grown up. That's the way 
life is. 

We are discussing religion. 

In the bathtub before bed, my hand holds 
the washcloth as I scrub his knees. “Why 
is all our skin the same?” he asks. 

“Because your body came from Daddy's 
and my body, and our bodies came from 
our mothers and fathers, and your children 
will have skin like yours, because they will 
grow from your body.” (I avoid mention- 
ing his future wife). 

We are discussing religion. 

It is the same with the older children. 
When they get off the school bus, one is 
full of a tale of the boy who Aas to talk all 
the time in school. No one else gets a 
chance. Why must he talk all the time? 
Perhaps both of his parents work or just 
never take time to listen to ‘him. Maybe 
he is the littlest one in the family like 
Willy, and all too often gets left out of the 
conversation. 


Elizabeth is bothered by a trip her Scout 
troop has taken to a Rest Home in town. 
She found the sight of the bed-ridden older 
people depressing. 

“Wouldn't it be better to help them die?” 
she asks. She is nearly twelve years old and 
can appreciate many facets of the ethical 


problems related to euthanasia. We have 
a long and interesting discussion and that 
night we read together again the story of 
Buddha's experience that led him to ask 
“why do men die?” 

Dad tells us of his experience that day in 
court, where he goes each week in connec- 
tion with his job on the local paper. The 
father of eight children was put in jail for 
sixty days for disrupting his family. He 
had been drinking and fighting. What will 
the family do? Does it help to put him in 
jail? A good many problems are discussed 
for which none of us know easy answers. 

The Family Lives Its Religion 

Teach religion one hour once a week? 
How could it possibly be limited to that. 
What books are read in the home? What 
T.V. is watched? For what is the family 
budget spent? What ideas are discussed 
around the family dinner table? Implicit in 
the answers given to such questions as these 
is the answer to the question; what religion 
is this family living? 

Unless the churches become more con- 
cerned with and aware of the day by day 
religion that its member families are living, 
they will play an ineffectual and trivial role. 
A good many parents need to be helped to 
see that if they will only unlock the door 
and let little Tommy in, the gap between 
theology and life will soon be bridged. 





Those of you interested in the state and sectarian education will want to get the Research Bulletin 
No. 4 recently released by the National Education Association, 1210 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washing- 


ton, D. C. 


“Education and the State,” by Christopher Dawson in The Commonweal for Jan. 25, '57 deserves 


your attention. 


Among other things he says, “I believe very strongly that the time has come to con- 


sider the possibility of introducing the study of Christian culture as an objective historical reality into 


the curriculum of university studies. . 


.. A reform of this kind on the level of higher studies would 


inevitably penetrate the lower level of primary and secondary teaching and by degrees affect the 


whole tone of public education. .. . 
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T THE PRESENT time throughout the 
United States we are in the midst of 
a new and increasing emphasis on family 
corporate worship, the practice of children 
and adults worshipping together on Sunday 
morning. So popular is this practice be- 
coming, despite minority opposition in per- 
haps every parish, that it is time we looked 
into the foundations of such an emphasis 
before it takes on the full proportions of a 
fad. 

The clock of fashion with regard to chil- 
dren’s worship has now turned full circle. 
A century ago Horace Bushnell urged that 
children be “drawn into all the moods of 
worship, praise, supplication, reproof, as be- 
ing rightfully concerned in them,” and while 
he was decried as a heretic by some, he set 
the tone for the practice of children wor- 
shipping with their parents which lasted 
well into the early part of the twentieth 
century. Then there followed the promis- 
ing new age of religious education which 
glorified age level characteristics causing a 
new manifestation of the old practice of 
segregated worship to appear in the life of 
the Church. 

Bushnell based his belief on the full con- 
viction that children are “fellow ‘citizens 
of the saints and of the household of God.” 
The religious education movement of the 
early part of this century rested on the con- 
viction that it was meeting the needs of 
children by providing departmentalized wor- 
ship. What is the basis of the present-day 
swing back to Bushnell’s position? It is the 
purpose of this article to make clear at 
least a part of the foundation which under- 
girds this new trend. 

The Family and the Church 

The reinstitution of family worship in 

the church on Sunday has its primary justi- 
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fication in the very nature of the family 
itself, and the nature of the family in a 
Christian civilization rests on the nature of 
the Church and the nature of man as an 
individual. This is a fairly comprehensive 
statement but no less a canvas will suffice, 
however sketchily outlined, if the necessary 
role of the family in Christian education is 
to be caught. Family involvement in the 
full moving tide of Christian education, 
with worship at its center, can be seen as a 
Christian imperative for no mere pruden- 
tial reasons but by the very nature of the 
Church and God's revelation of Himself in 
the Holy Spirit. The Church is the Body 
of Christ, a company of people bound to- 
gether in a unique relationship by the power 
of the Holy Spirit. The very nature of the 
Church can best be grasped in terms of rela- 
tionship. The uniqueness of the Church is 
not to be seen in the fact that it consists of 
specific people who live in succeeding gen- 
erations professing the same things and 
worshipping essentially in the same way. 
Rather, it is to be seen in that which binds 
these people together, in the relationship 
which makes them one. This relating 
power of the Church is God Himself, the 
Holy Spirit. 

The Church is the broken Body of Christ, 
always broken because no two of its mem- 
bers are actually in full relationship with one 
another all of the time. The power of the 
Holy Spirit which would make us one is 
rejected by the willful power of the self. 
We go on again and again to break the 
Body of Christ every time we break rela- 
tionship, every time we “grieve the Holy 
Spirit of God.” 

The family, by the power of its blood ties, 
by the very fact of recurring proximity, is 
the principal area of our life where the Body 
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is broken, and similarly, where the Church 
can become the Church. It is one thing to 
say that the family in our day is being 
tragically disrupted and torn apart, but this 
is but a mere description of surface events 
unless one recognizes that what is really 
taking place is the further breaking of the 
Body of Christ by a renunciation of the 
only relationship under heaven which can 
make men one. Similarly, in the confines 
of the blood family we have our most re- 
curring opportunity to be the recipients of 
the one unique “esprit de corps” which can 
enable the Church in very fact to be the 
Church. 

In one sense, therefore, the family be- 
comes the laboratory in which the necessary 
ingredients of life are brought together in 
a kind of relationship which makes possi- 
ble an entirely new life for the whole body 
of mankind in its larger community. In 
the same sense the blood family is a micro- 
cosm of the complete Body of Christ, the 
Communion of Saints. 


The Sociological Role 


No more important basis for family in- 
volvement in Christian education can be 
described than this essentially theological 
one, but it is well also to be aware of the 
implications of the sociological nature of 
man for the role of the family. In this age 
of observation wherein a great mass of data 
has been assembled which is the result of 
man’s observation of man, there is a wealth 
of evidence for the statement that man re- 
sponds most efficiently to certain recurring 
primary group relationships. The first of 
these primary groups is the family. The 
second is the play group of childhood days 
and the recreation group of adulthood. The 
more important things of a man’s life, his 
likes and dislikes, his loves and hates, his 
ambitions, his fears and anxieties, are 
formed and affected more often and at a 
deeper ievel by what happens within his 
own family than in any other group rela- 
tionship which is to be found in his ex- 
perience. Quite apart from why this is so, 
there is enough evidence of the fact to pro- 
vide a basis of agreement among people of 


all faiths or of no faith. The only other 
group relationship of life that comes close 
to equaling the family in its ability to mold 
if not to determine the destinies of men is 
that changing group wherein we have our 
greatest fun and relaxation, the people to 
whom we go for healthy or unhealthy escape 
from the normal round of work and duty. 
So great is the influence of these two pri- 
mary relationships, the family and the play 
group, that neither the Church nor the 
school can make so great an impact on 
personality unless Church and school oc- 
cupy and embrace the relationship channels 
of the family and play group. Herein is to 
be seen something of the depth and the 
meaning of relationship in our nature, in 
the very order of creation. 

Therefore, by the nature of this relation- 
ship the family is the very crucible in which 
Christian education takes place for better 
or for worse. It is mot quite accurate to 
say as we sometimes do that the family must 
become the crucible of our existence. It is 
that crucible all the time, affecting our be- 
ing and our future more certainly than any 
other recurring experience of life. 


Centrality of Worship 


The natural implication of this under- 
standing of the family is a worship experi- 
ence in which all members of the family 
will participate, for corporate worship is at 
the very heart of the renewing life of the 


Body of Christ. In the worship of the 
Church the very being of the Church re- 
gains its life. While the grace of God 
flowing through the Body is not confined 
to any one aspect of the life of that Body, 
it is in the liturgy that we become “very 
members incorporate in the mystical Body” 
of our Lord. The centrality of the worship- 
ping community in the life of the Church 
is of the very essence of our Christian heri- 
tage dating from the earliest years of the 
Christian Church. In this holy moment of 
self offering, where by the grace of God 
the giving of ourselves is received and sanc- 
tified, no child or young person should be 
separated by design from the remainder of 
his family. 
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Age Level Considerations 


The one argument against family corpo- 
rate worship which went almost unchal- 
lenged during the early decades of this cen- 
tury was the contention that children can- 
not understand adult worship and should 
therefore attend a service specially arranged 
for them. The sound educational practice 
of “starting with children where they are” 
was applied to worship and there emerged 
the still common practice of departmental- 
ized worship services, beautiful children’s 
chapels and a tradition against attendance 
by children at the late Sunday morning ser- 
vice of worship. 

If understanding is the primary objective 
of worship this argument has great virtue, 
but to make understanding a prerequisite 
for being a real participant in an act of 
worship is to permit secular standards of 
education with their supreme emphasis upon 
the intellectual to extinguish that which is 
uniquely Christian about Christian educa- 
tion. One grows and develops in the Chris- 
tian faith not by understanding a mass of 
facts and propositions, but by entering into 
a relationship within which alone the facts 
of our Christian heritage can be understood. 
Christian education is Christian nurture or 
it ceases to be Christian. This is not to say 
that the Christian Church is in any sense 
anti-intellectual, but only to insist that it is 
more than intellectual and supremely so. 
It is relationship and response, demand and 
promise, communion and union. 

If Christian worship is essentially an ex- 
perience in relationship, then it knows no 
age level bounds dependent upon human 
understanding, any ‘more than the universal 
experience of love is dependent upon intel- 
lectual understanding. A child can be both 
the giver and the recipient of love without 
understanding the experience and even with- 
out understanding the words which are be- 
ing used by the mother who is loving him. 
Granted, as we go up the age scale through 
adolescence and into adulthood, understand- 
ing becomes a factor, even an essential fac- 
tor, but it never becomes the principal fac- 
tor in the experience. What a man feels in 
worship, what he inwardly wills and desires 
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in the act of worship, is always more im- 
portant than what he understands, although 
what he feels may definitely depend upon 
what he understands. However, this is not 
universally true at all age levels, and ir is 
less true as we move down the age scale. 

How unfortunate is the tragedy of so 
many parishes throughout the land where 
children through a simple service are sub- 
mitted to a succession of activities lacking 
any movement but which they supposedly 
can understand, and are deprived of the 
opportunity of participating in an act where 
the fact and spirit of worship are ever so 
obviously more present. When this takes 
place it is actually a substitution of an edu- 
cational exercise for a worship experience, 
and this can be defended only if one is not 
able to accept the centrality of vital worship 
in the life of all members of the Body 
whether young or old. 


Four Conditions 


It was in responsé to these convictions 
that the Protestant. Episcopal Church made 
family worship in church an essential part 
of its new program of Christian education 
which was launched in 1955 with the publi- 
cation of the initial courses in the Seabury 
Series. The providing of such worship op- 
portunities was established as one of the 
four conditions for the proper use of the 
new courses. Parishes were discouraged 
from using the Seabury Series if the four 
conditions were not provided, the other 
three being a weekly parents’ class, an 
established on-going program of teacher 
training, and the existence in the parish of 
a growing group of people who were con- 
cerned about the redemptive task of the 
parish. 

The times were ripe for this demand in 
terms of family corporate worship and few 
parishes failed to qualify for the program 
on this score. But in the course of the first 
year two misunderstandings ensued. Many 
parishes thought that a family service meant 
an extra service, thus missing the basic un- 
derstanding of the new program that all cor- 
porate worship in the life of the Church 
ought to be family worship. The second 
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misunderstanding, not unrelated to the first, 
was a failure to grasp the fact that the word 
family was being used in a two-fold sense. 
It referred not only to the blood family but 
also to the parish family. Liturgically, it re- 
ferred particularly to the parish family, a 
non-segregated portion of this segment of 
the total Body of Christ. Viewed in this 
light the time and number of services are 
factors which are determined almost en- 
tirely by the physical limitations of the 
church plant. The basic recommendation 
of the program called for a single parish 
service on a Sunday morning in addition to 
the early Ceiebration of Holy Communion, 
with additional parish family services being 
provided if the size of the parish and the 
physical plant demanded it. 


The pragmatic argument against having 
a service simply for children and their par- 
ents rather than for the parish as a whole 
is to be seen in the forces which are for- 
ever tending to water down such a service 
to make it simple so the children can un- 
derstand it and, in general, to emasculate it. 
To give way to these forces is to arrive at 
precisely the same end as befell the old 
Sunday School service conducted for chil- 
dren and teacher. Aside from the fact that 
a specially arranged service for parents and 
children has the advantage of providing an 
additional activity in which the whole family 
can participate, it cuts the family off from 
the main stream of the liturgical life of the 
Church as a regular on-going part of their 
life. In the Episcopal Church we ought to 
have a built-in deterrent which would pre- 
vent this from happening since, by canon 
law, all worship is to be according to the 
Book of Common Prayer unless otherwise 
authorized by the bishop. But so, persuasive 
was the religious education emphasis upon 
age level needs and so strong was the pres- 
sure of the times that it became the popular 
thing to disregard the canon as it related to 
children’s worship. Now the wisdom of 
the canon and the tradition of the Church 
in this respect is being seen with new appre- 
ciation, both with respect to the real mean- 
‘ing of worship and the deepest religious 
needs of children 
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The present program of Christian educa- 
tion of the Episcopal Church recommends a 
full service of Morning Prayer or Holy 
Communion with sermon for every family 
service provided on a Sunday morning, al- 
though children under junior high age are 
usually not present for the sermon. Even 
in the case of Holy Communion, where 
rubrically the sermon comes before the ac- 
tual Communion portion of the service is 
entered into, some bishops have authorized 
shifting the sermon to the close where a 
service is heavily attended by younger chil- 
dren. 


Schedules 


The varieties of Sunday morning sched- 
ules occasioned by a demand for full wor- 
ship services, fifty minute class periods, and 
in many cases multiple services occasioned 
by cramped quarters, are so many as to be 
beyond description in any orderly fashion. 
Sometimes children’s and parents’ classes 
simply convene at ten o'clock and worship 
together at eleven with the younger chil- 
dren being excused at an appropriate time 
in the service for the resumption of special 
craft classes or activities. Again, the church 
school service at 9:30 is eliminated and a 
family service instituted at 9 or 9:15 fol- 
lowed by classes. On occasion there are two 
opportunities for worship, at 9 and at 11, 
with classes convening at 10 for people who 
go to either service. There are even in- 
stances where the lack of space both in the 
nave of the church and in the parish house 
forces parishes to operate simultaneous shifts, 
shift No. 1 having its classes at 9 with its 
worship at 10, shift No. 2 having its wor- 
ship at 9 and its classes at 10, with yet an 
additional late service at 11:15. In all, there 
has been a ready resourcefulness to meet the 
most trying problems of space and time 
once the basic objective is embraced. 


Family Corporate Worship 


It is heartening to observe that of the 
four conditions for the effective use of this 
new program the insistence upon family 
corporate worship is receiving the least re- 
sistance, for it is the very heart of the pro- 
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gram. It was only because we lost sight of 
the centrality of worship in the life of the 
family that we neglected it and failed to 
reckon with it wisely in relation to ag level 
needs. There are some needs which remain 
through all of the changes of the develop- 
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ing child, and chief among these is the 
need to be bound together by the love of 
God in the communion of the Holy Spirit, 
and in the fellowship of the saints, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. No creature is too 
young or too old to have any greater need. 
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The Problem of Children’s Worship 


Samuel Glasner 


Director, Department of Reform Jewish Education, Board of Jewish Education, Baltimore, Maryland 


URS IS NOT a prayerful generation. 
‘eo That which to our forefathers was ap- 
parently a simple and natural act has become 
for us a problem. The writer recently at- 
tended a rabbinical Torah-Idrah (a Jewish 
approximation of a “retreat” ) at which some 
forty liberal rabbis struggled with the mean- 
ing of prayer in their own lives. It was sig- 
nificant that the convictions and personal 
prayer practices reported there ranged from 
the most conventional and traditional to a 
virtual rejection of formal prayer as a mean- 
ingful religious experience. It would seem, 
therefore, that we as adults must clarify our 
own thinking about prayer and worship be- 
fore we can expect to deal at all competently 
with the problem of children’s worship. 

Child and Adult 


Secondly, we must recognize that the wor- 
ship experience of the child is quite different 
from that of the adult. We realize, of course, 
that the child is not just a miniature version 
of the adult. His background of experience, 
his level of comprehension, his interests, and 
his needs are quite different from those of 
the adult. Nor can we expect to “prepare” 
him for adult life by subjecting him as a child 
to adult experiences. Rather, it is only as he 
lives fully and satisfyingly on the child level 
that he may be expected to grow into a com- 
plete and fulfilled adult. 

Thus, in the area of worship, we err 
grievously when we blithely take for granted 
the assumption that exposing the child from 
an early age to régular attendance at adult 
worship services will develop in him “habits” 
of regular attendance which will carry over 
into his own adult life. There is little, if any, 
reliable evidence to support such an assump- 
tion. And, to the extent that a child so 
trained does actually attend services regularly 
when he grows up, one may question the 
meaning which such attendance has for him 


personally and even its actual spiritual value 
in any deep sense, Similarly, many adults in 
our society still feel uncomfortable if, before 
retiring, they do not rattle off in a purely 
automatic fashion some infantile night- 
prayer which they were taught, perhaps, as 
soon as they learned to speak at all. But one 
may wonder if that performance does not in 
itself preclude real prayer and fixate the in- 
dividual at a childish level of development in 
his religious life. 


Special Problems of Jewish Worship 

In the Jewish religion this problem be- 
comes quite a formidable one. Since Jewish 
worship is largely liturgical, following a set 
order and form of prayer, for the most part, 
we clo find ourselves teaching children to re- 
cite prayers which they are quite unable to 
comprehend. This is further complicated by 
the fact that much of our liturgy is in Hebrew, 
a language which few American Jews today 
understand. It is hardly to be wondered at, 


. therefore, that so many modern Jews, having 


found the prayer experience so meaningless 
as children, exclude it from their lives en- 
tirely as adults, 

On the other hand, liberal Jewish groups 
(and we might add, liberal Protestant 
groups) who have sought to compose differ- 
ent services of worship for various child 
levels, using vocabularies which children can 
comprehend, have not been conspicuously 
more successful than the traditional groups in 
attracting the children or in helping them to 
become more worshipful adults. 

What Is “Meaningful”? 

Jt would seem, therefore, that the “mean- 
ingfulness” of the worship experience must 
be understood in other than verbal terms. As 
a matter of fact — and as the general serman- 
tic'sts have dramatically demonstrated — 
much of our speech bears little intrinsic 
relationship to the basic thoughts or feelings 
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which it is used to express. And particularly 
in regard to prayer, if we analyze the surface 
meanings of the words we recite, we should 
find much which would make but indifferent 
sense to us, much which we might question, 
and perhaps even some which we should 
have to reject outright. The recitation, how- 
ever, has symbolic and evocative meanings 
for us, which, justify it on a deeper, emotional 
level. Prayer, like poetry, art, and music can 
not be appreciated in purely literal contexts. 
Furthermore, the worship service itself con- 
tains elements of poetry, art, music and 
drama which are by no means insignificant to 
the effects which it may produce. 


The Psychology of Prayer 


Psychologically considered, prayer can be 
understood only as a form of behavior or in 
terms of subjective experience. Within this 
scientific frame of reference, the effects of 
prayer upon the world of objective reality 
can be viewed only as emanating from or 
mediated by the personality of the individual 
who is praying. But when we thus observe 
worship behavior, we discover that, in these 
personal terms, it is equally effective in any 
variety of forms. It may be completely con- 
crete, as in a sacrificial ritual, or it may be 
entirely abstract, as in mystic meditation. It 
may be expressed in a logically developed 
thought sequence or in an ancient language, 
of which the worshipper has no conscious 
comprehension. 

Let us summarize, then, what we have thus 
far demonstrated about worship in its ap- 
plication to the religious education of the 
child. We have pointed out that the lan- 
guage of prayer, if not a matter of indiffer- 
ence, must nevertheless not be viewed with 
any superficial assumptions regarding its 
“meaningfulness.” We have demonstrated, 
further, that completely non-verbal elements 
may be extremely important in the worship 
experience. And we might add that this 
holds with particular significance at the level 
of the child, whose thinking is of necessity 
more concrete, and who is probably quite in- 
capable of dealing with the high level ab- 
stractions which are involved in the concepts 
of any advanced religion, at least. 
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The Child’s God 


Thus, it is questionable if the young child, 
much before the teen-years, is able to con- 
ceive of any adequate concept of God. Being 
extremely literal-minded, the child usually 
thinks of God in very primitive, anthropo- 
morphic and anthropopathic terms. And 
unfortunately, a great many, if not most, 
adults have difficulty in ever outgrowing 
this childish God-idea. (As a matter of fact, 
it is probable that most atheists and anti- 
religionists are laboring under precisely such 
a concept.) Needless to say, an individual’s 
prayer-life cannot be separated from his pic- 
ture of the Deity. The person who con- 
ceives of God as “the Mysterium Tremen- 
dum” for instance, the awe-inspiring mystery 
which animates the universe, will likewise 
conceive of prayer in quite different terms 
from those of the person whose God is merely 
a greatly magnified projection of his natural 
parents. , 


Children’s Prayer 


Similarly, the child who learns, as most 
children in our culture do learn, that the 
function of prayer is to ask God for things — 
whether these be “material” or “spiritual” 
(and for the child it may be very difficult to 
distinguish between the two) —— will later 
find it well-nigh impossible, as an adult, to 
understand the aspirational and personally in- 
tegrative functions of prayer. Asa result, for 
a great many adults in our society prayer is 
still largely magical in nature, rather than 
truly religious. And few indeed recognize 
the essentially irreligious character of any 
atrempt to tell God what to do. Even pray- 
ers of praise and thanksgiving are generally, 
if analyzed, found to represent subtle (or not- 
so-subtle) attempts to bribe or appease a 
rather primitive sort of deity. And the prayer 
of aspiration may quite often disguise a sort 
of blackmail paid a supernal detective, from 
whom it is impossible to conceal one’s trans- 
gressions. 


: 


What Not To Do 
The negative implications of such consid- 
erations as these must be obvious. It is quite 
clear that we must scrutinize with great care 
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the prayers which we teach our children, to 
make certain that we are not teaching them 
ideas about God which it will later be diffi- 
cult for them to replace with a more mature 
concept. It is equally clear that, regardless 
of our own adult views on the place of peti- 
tional prayer in religion, it is undesirable to 
permit our children’s experiences of prayer 
to be so largely, almost exclusively petitional 
in nature and intent. It may not be quite so 
clear, but it is nevertheless deserving of care- 
ful consideration, that when we teach children 
to praise God and to thank Him, we make 
certain that the motives of such praise and 
thanksgiving be pure, on the one hand, and 
on the other hand that they represent the 
genuine feelings of the children themselves, 
and not a mere docile parroting of our adult 
feelings. By the same token, prayers of con- 
fession and aspiration cannot be made a 
means for imposing upon our children stand- 
ards of conduct which they themselves do not 
fully share. 


What We Can Do 
However, there are also certain positive 


implications which emerge from these same 
considerations. First of all, we recognize 
that children should have special worship 
services of their own. Occasionally, of course, 
they may be permitted (or even, perhaps, en- 
couraged) to attend the adult services, both 
because they themselves may wish to do so, 
more or less as a treat, and in order that these 
may not be completely foreign to them. But 
children’s services per se should be very dif- 
ferent from the adult services. They should 
not be merely watered-down versions of the 
adult services, using a simpler vocabulary bur 
following the same framework and represent- 
ing the same ideas and concepts. Rather, they 
should contain much more music, drama, and 
pageantry. And the themes should emerge 
out of the life and experience of the chil- 
dren. There should be provision for con- 
siderable spontaneity and creativity. And 
the mood should not be a self-conscious and 
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self-righteous one, but simple, sincere, di- 
rect, and unaffected. Children of different 
age-levels should be assembled separately. 
And the worship experience itself should be 
prepared for in preceding class discussions 
both of the purposes to be served by the wor- 
ship and of the specific content of the par- 
ticular service. 
At Morning and At Night 

By the same token, the habitual recitation 
of night-prayers and morning-prayers should 
be evaluated very carefully. If such prayers 
are merely routine and automatic for the 
child, then perhaps his religious growth will 
be better advanced by permitting him to re- 
linquish them, substituting occasional, more 
deeply motivated prayers, meditations, read- 
ings, or discussions. Even if the regular 
night or morning session of worship be re- 
tained. it might be well co introduce a variety 
of such worship activities, rather than adhere 
to a stereotyped pattern. Thus the child 
might be encouraged to make up a personal 
scrapbook of devotional literature or inspir- 
ing poems, proverbs, and sayings, little essays, 
or even stories, from which he could then se- 
lect a reading to suit his mood of the day. 
Sometimes he might simply listen to appro- 
priate music. On occasion, he might be en- 
couraged himself to sing, or parent and child 
might sing together one or more songs ex- 
pressive of their shared feelings. Sometimes, 
he might be permitted to express to his par- 
ents some of his thoughts and feelings of the 
moment. And at other times he might simply 
listen as the parents express their own 
thoughts or feelings. And of course, there is 
also the wonder of silence as parent and child 
sit quietly together in the mutuality of their 
love. All of these may well become mo- 
ments of genuine religious import, which 
need not always be clearly articulated, bur 
which will be deeply meaningful to the child 
as he is, and at the same time prepare him 
for a richer devotional life than most adults 
today enjoy or are capable of. 














The Cana Movement and the Washington Cana Clubs 


Arthur B. Focke 
Washington, D. C. 


F THE AVERAGE Catholic were asked to 
associate the name of a person with the 
phrase “religious education of youth,” the 
standard answer would be “Father Daniel A. 
Lord.” As writer, lecturer, and teacher the 
noted Jesuit established himself among his 
co-religionists as the modern apostle to youth, 
Yet, at the end of his career he concluded: “If 
I had my life’s work to do over again, I proba- 
bly should not spend it working for youth .. . 
I'd work for parents of the young people. . . 
what is needed for successful youth work is 
lots more work for, with, and on adults.”! 

Obviously, Father Lord was not abandon- 
ing the apostolate to youth. He was merely 
pointing up the fact that, next to students, the 
most important need for education is teach- 
ers. And in religion particularly, the ideal 
teachers of children are their own parents. 
The question is, “Who shall teach the teach- 
ers?” 

The Cana movement is not oriented di- 
rectly toward the education of children. It 
is, precisely, aimed at holier and happier 
marriages. It may well be, however, that its 
most important by-product is the religious 
education of children. Certainly, it is calcu- 
lated to fill one of the most important needs 
in this field —- the training of teachers who 
have not only the primary responsibility for 
the religious education of their own children, 
but also the most ready access to them. 

Because Cana is not an organization but a 
movement which is still evolving, and because 
it evolves differently in different places, 
didacticism is difficult. What is written here 
may not be a complete or entirely accurate 
description of Cana in Bayonne or South 
Bend or La Jolla. This is true not only 
because Cana is in an evolutionary stage, but 
also because an essential element of Cana is 


‘Address to the National Catholic Youth Confer- 
ence at Boston, October, 1953, as reported in Ac- 
tion Now, VII, 5 (1954), 3. 


its informality and the lack of any set rules. 

The Cana movement usually is divided into 
three parts — Cana conferences, pre-Cana 
conferences, and a follow-up of Cana confer- 
ences. The follow-up in some areas is closely 
connected with the Cana conferences, as in 
the archdiocese of Washington, where the 
Cana Clubs are under the same auspicies as 
Cana conferences and pre-Cana conferences; 
in other areas, the follow-up may be tech- 
nically separate from the Cana movement and 
may even use a different name, as in Chicago 
where the Christian Family Movement is the 
Cana follow-up. 

It is the follow-up to the Cana conference 
which most concerns us here. It is, however, 
practically impossible to envisage the opera- 
tion of Cana clubs or of the Christian Family 
Movement without first picturing the Cana 
movement as a whole, and from its begin- 
nings. 

The name “Cana,” as the reader will surely 
have suspected, is taken from the marriage 
feast of Cana. The movement developed in 
this country in New York in the early nine- 
teen-forties, as an adaptation of the European 
Family Retreat Movement. From thence it 
spread to Chicago and then to St. Louis and 
Washington. In a little more than a decade, 
it has taken hold in one form or another in 
cities and towns throughout the country. 

Cana is, in brief, groups of married people 
meeting and working together for holier and 
happier marriages. The form of the meet- 
ing may vary considerably. We had, and 
doubtless still have in various localities and 
at various times, Cana conferences, Cana days, 
Cana evenings, Cana week-ends, Cana re- 
treats. For all of these, the generic term is 
“Cana conference.” 

Cana conferences, as has been indicated, 
may extend over varying periods of time. 
They may also be conducted in different 
places, as in private homes or school or church 
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halls. ‘They may be conducted by laymen or 
by clergymen or both. They may take the 
form of informal lectures, or panel discus- 
sions, Or group discussions, or combinations 
or variations of these. They may involve par- 
ticipation by a dozen couples, or a hundred. 
Wherever possible, the conference is ended 
by Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment, the ritual blessing of the faithful with 
the sacramental body of Christ. Nearly al- 
ways, provision is made for the couples to re- 
new, in a group, their marriage vows. And, 
without exception, there is included a period 
for refreshments and relaxation to provide the 
opportunity for informal discussion and 
sociability which is of the essence of the 
Cana movement. Wherever the meeting 
place, or whatever the content of the pro- 
gram, the objective is to create an informal 
atmosphere as nearly as possible like the 
living-room; Cana must eventually take us to 
the home, to be practiced where the couples 
live. 

A typical evening Cana conference in a 
school or church hall might consist of an in- 
forma! hour's talk by a priest or a layman ex- 
pert in a particular aspect of marriage; a 
ten-minute break for conversation; a half- 
hour period of group discussion based on 
the subject-matter of the talk; a half-hour 
period for refreshments and sociability; and a 
fifteen-minute summary by the Cana director. 
The group would then adjourn to the church 
for Benediction and a renewal of marriage 
vows. 

As Cana conferences may differ in form, 
so they may differ in content. They may 
be complete in themselves, or they may be 
arranged in series. They may deal with 
marriage in general, or with a particular 
aspect of marriage or family life. But re- 
gardless of form or content, the objective is 
the same the formation of holier and 
happier marriages, 

Let us consider briefly a few things which 
Cana For one thing, it is not for 
“problem” marriages. For another, it does 
not attempt through the conference method 
to solve specific “problems” of individual 
couples. And it does not derive its inspira- 
tion from a belief that married persons, as 


is not 


individuals, are lacking either in personal 
holiness or personal happiness. Rather, it is 
supported by a belief that there are many 
“good people married” but not enough “good 
marriages” because, by and large, married 
people have failed to reach the full vision of 
Christian truth to which, perforce, they may 
attain only through the married state. It is 
the function of the Cana conference to sup- 
ply that sublime vision, and to show how it 
may be seen through the eyes of a mundane 
couple enveloped in a twentieth-century pall 
of secularism. 


The main task of a Cana director is to 
inspire — to inspire to sanctity. And since 
this inspiration must be realized in the daily 
lives of the married couples he seeks to in- 
spire, he must know something about those 
lives. No matter what his training nor how 
broad his background, he cannot possibly 
know all of the details and concerns of the 
daily lives of the couples who sit before him 
at the Cana conference. To provide inspira- 
tion he must be able to learn as he teaches, 
and to teach as he learns. His ultimate ob- 
jective is, of course, the sanctification of his 
hearers. 

The secondary task of the Cana priest is, 
therefore, one of communication — com- 
munication with his listeners, to be sure, but 
communication between his listeners, above 
all. Experience at Cana conferences reveals 
that many married couples who “tell each 
other everything” may never have discussed 
with each other the inmost longings of their 
souls for the things that are of transcending 
importance in their probably pleasant but 
possibly humdrum daily existences. As one 
person put it at a Cana conference when the 
question of communication between married 
couples was raised, “There are some things 
we don’t talk about because we don't want to 
hear the things we think we ought to say 
about them.” Paradoxically, and fortunately 
for Cana conferences, people seemingly are 
willing to discuss publicly in the abstract 
many things which they are reluctant to dis- 
cuss with even their own spouses in the con- 
crete. (“Fortunately,” because the public dis- 
cussion breaks the ice; the private discussion 
at home is easier after the couple has met the 
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subject and has learned that other couples 
also have met it and are willing to talk about 
it.) 

To sum up, the Cana conference is a group 
of married couples meeting and working to- 
gether in a home-like atmosphere to achieve 
holier and happier marriages by helping each 
other to sanctify, in Christ, their daily lives as 
married couples. Its chief virtue lies not in 
the exposition of new truths, but in the in- 
spiration to live truths already known and to 
help each other in the striving towards those 
truths. 


It is necessary here to digress for a moment. 
As already indicated, the pre-Cana confer- 
ences do not directly concern us in this 
article. However, no discussion of the Cana 
movement would be complete without a ref- 
erence to them. They are a natural develop- 
ment from the sentiment often expressed by 
participants in Cana conferences, “We wish 
we could have had the opportunity for dis- 
cussions like this at the beginning of our 
married life.” Briefly, pre-Cana conferences 
are conducted for engaged couples and other 
persons contemplating marriage. A common 
device is a series of discussions, led on dif- 
ferent occasions by a married couple, an 
economist, a doctor, a psychologist, a lawyer, 
and a priest —- each dealing with the applica- 
tion, in his own field, of Christian principles 
to marriage and married living. 

As the pre-Cana conference grew out of 
the wish that the ideas and ideals of the Cana 
conference could have been acquired earlier, 
so the Cana follow-up grew out of the desire 
to delve further into those ideas and ideals. 
As we have said, the Cana follow-up varies 
from place to place. The aftergoing is based 
upon the Cana follow-up as it has developed 
up to the present in the archdiocese of Wash- 
ington. 

The Washington Cana Clubs are formed 
at the Cana conferences. After each Cana 
conference, the couples who have participated 
are invited to join a Cana Club. The ob- 
jective of a Cana Club is the same as that of 
a Cana conference — in fact, it might almost 
be said that a Cana Club is a continuing series 
of miniature Cana conferences. To this must 
be added one major caveat — the role of the 
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priest is reversed. But again, let us begin at 
the beginning. 

A Cana Club is a group of from four to 
six married couples of the same parish who 
meet regularly (monthly or even fortnightly ) 
in each other's homes to strive for holier and 
happier marriages through the study and 
application of Christian principles to mar- 
ried life and family living. Cana now has 
led us to the home and, as we shall see, it will 
also lead us to the religious education of our 
children. 

As the Cana conference is the: heart of 
the Cana movement, so the regular meetings 
are the heart of the Cana Clubs. There are, 
however, a number of other activities of 
Cana Clubs which deserve mention at this 
point because they demonstrate more clearly 
the link between Cana and the family and 
point up some of the opportunities which 
Cana provides for the religious education of 
the young. Among the related activities of 
the clubs are occasional cooperative suppers, 
family picnics, Christmas parties for the chil- 
dren, and the encouragement of full partici- 
pation by the couples and their families in the 
life and activities of their parish. 

The Cana Club meeting, like the Cana 
conference, is not the subject of set rules. A 
typical club meeting might include a five- 
minute discussion of the liturgy (public 
worship pattern) of the season; a five-minute 
meditation by the chaplain; an hour devoted 
to the subject chosen for discussion; a five- 
minute summary by the club leader or the 
chaplain; and a closing prayer. Simple re- 
freshments (coffee and doughtnuts, cokes and 
cookies, etc.) always follow the meeting and 
offer an opportunity to get better acquainted, 
to discuss current matters of common con- 
cern to the couples, and to make plans for 
the next meeting. 

One of the couples is selected as club 
leader, and is responsible for over-all ar- 
rangements, such as the schedule of meetings, 
contacts with the chaplain, assignment of re- 
sponsibilities for various features of the 
meeting, and coordination of plans for activi- 
ties other than meetings. At each meeting, 


one of the member couples is responsible for 
leading the discussion; another couple will 
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prepare the brief discussion of the liturgy of 
the season; and the host couple will provide 
the simple refreshments. In Washington, the 
leader couple is also required to maintain con- 
tact with the Cana Conference Steering Com- 
mittee. The steering commiitce is a group 
of laymen which sponsors all Cana activities 
in the diocese, under the spiritual direction 
of a priest appointed by the archbishop. 

Each club is required to have a priest- 
chaplain who is acceptable to the pastor of 
the parish in which the club functions. 
(Ideally, the chaplain would be one of the 
pastor's assistants; if none is available, priests 
resident in the diocese who are engaged in 
other work — university professors, for ex- 
ample — may act as chaplain.) The chap- 
Jain should be able to attend most if not all 
of the meetings, and is expected to maintain 
contact with the lay club leader couple. His 
role, however, is not that of director, as in 
the Cana conference, but of advisor and coun- 
selor. 


The subject for discussion at a particular 
club meeting may be complete in itself, or it 
may be part of a series which will cover a 
number of meetings. Since Cana is attempt- 
ing to sanctify the daily lives of married 
couples, each subject must treat both of 
sanctity and daily living. This can mean 
that a subject relating to daily living — for 
example, “Family Recreation” — will be 
examined from the standpoint of how it can 
be fitted into plans for sanctification; or, it 
can mean that the virtue of faith, or hope, or 
charity will be examined from the stand- 
point of how it can be practiced in our daily 
living. A random sampling of subjects dis- 
cussed by Cana Clubs in the Washington area 
will illustration both types: Praying the 
Mass; The Family Budget; Lent and the Spirit 
of Sacrifice; The Fatherhood of God; The 
Catholic Family Bookshelf; The Mystical 
Body of Christ. 

As each couple studies and discusses and 
attempts to apply in the home the lessons 
learned at the meeting, the children of the 
family are inevitably subjected to the teach- 
ing of religion through the practical applica- 
tion of religious principles in their everyday 
concerns. It seems unnecessary to belabor 
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this, but perhaps an example will show how 
it can work. One club, during a discussion 
of The Observance of Sunday, developed the 
idea that it would be helpful in preparing the 
family for Sunday if the gospel for the Sun- 
day Mass were read after Saturday night's din- 
ner. Accordingly, the gospel was read on Sat- 
urday night, and the following morning when 
the priest began the reading of the same gos- 
pel at Mass, one of the youngsters of the fami- 
ly looked up at his father with a smile which 
said, “Sure, Dad, we know all about that. 
It's just like you told us last night.” The 
reading of the passage in the home on Satur- 
day night which was read in the church on 
Sunday morning not only achieved the repe- 
tition which is so necessary in the training 
of young minds, but also it made the child 
secure in the knowledge which had been 
imparted to him in the same way from two 
different sources. 

There is at least one other benefit to be 
derived from the teaching of religion to the 
young in this manner. Father Gerard S. 
Sloyan has recently pointed up in succinct 
fashion a most significant consideration in 
the teaching of religion at this level: 


“ .. The chief difference between the usual 
catechism and the voice of Christ in the Gos- 
pels is that one is a study in propositional 
theology and the other in personal theology. 
Young people generally do not care about 
propositions, or what things may be predi- 
cated of what other things. That A is invaria- 
bly true of B, given the fact of C, does not 
enthrall them. A, B and C are not real to 
them yet. Since the parts are unknown, the 
sum is unimportant. ‘God is our Father who 
loves us’ (in a sense Christ's only message) 
has a good chance with a child, provided you 
can get ‘love’ across to him, and that there 
is some person in his life called ‘father’ — his 
own or some other — with whom he can 
equate it.”” 


The parents who, through their Cana Club 
activities, are working regularly and earnest- 
ly to develop Christian principles and apply 
them in their homes are making real strides 
in the direction of providing the sense of 
fatherhood and parental love which their 
children can equate with the divine message. 





*"Shaping the Christian Message,” The Common- 
weal, LXIV, 17 (1956), 415. 
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Bp OF THE most hopeful and most 
promising signs on the horizon today 
is the growing emphasis on the importance 
of the home in the total process of religious 
education. There was a time in relatively 
recent religious history that the home was 
the central agency for teaching religion to 
the child, But after the Sunday school move- 
ment became accepted by the churches it 
was recognized that here was a marvelous 
agency for giving religious instruction. 
Therefore, in effect, the church said to par- 
ents, “Send us your children and we will 
teach them religion.” Parents, at least many 
of them, were only too glad to shift this re- 
sponsibility from their own shoulders to the 
church. This emphasis by the church con- 
tinued to develop until the church came to 
assume almost complete jurisdiction so far 
as teaching religion to the young child was 
concerned. 

Of course the church has continued to 
pay lip-service to the home. On Mother's 
Day and similar occasions pious words are 
spoken concerning Motherhood and the im- 
portance of the home. Yet the fact is, little 
or nothing is being done to help parents 
guide the experience of the child in the 
home. The primary concern of the church 
continues to be with religious education as it 
is done in the church. The curriculum that 
is prepared, is prepared for use in the 
church. The training given for teachers, is 
for teaching that is to be done in the church. 
The church seemingly is greatly concerned 
about the religious instruction that is given 
to the child one day of the week in the 
church, but little if any consideration is 
given by the church to what is done to and 
for the child the other six days of the week 
he is at home. 


This emphasis is changing and must 


change. Churches must begin to prepare 
materials for and give training to parents 
to enable them more effectively to guide 
the experience of the child in the home in 
terms of desirable Christian objectives as 
well as continue to try to improve what is 
done for the child in the church.? 
Perplexing Problems 

However, while it is generally agreed that 
the home has a vital part to play in the 
religious development of the child, religious 
educators are perplexed as to what part 
parents are to have and what exactly par- 
ents ought to do in the home in order to 
achieve maximum growth for the child. 

I. 


First of all there are those problems re- 
lated to parents themselves. When we be- 
gin to emphasize the centrality of the home 
as the basic agency for teaching religion 
someone immediately raises the objection, 
“What about those children in our church 
school whose parents either are not Christian 
or who are not in any way vitally related to 
the church?” There are two answers that 
may be given to this objection. First, we 
must continue to do all we can for the child 
in the church school. If parents will not 
cooperate, then, let's do all we can for the 
child in the church. Second, we have a 
serious responsibility both to the parents and 
to the child to try to bring these parents 
into the fellowship of the church to minister 
to their own spiritual needs and through 
them to minister to the child. 

Then there are those parents who are in- 
terested in theit children and who are faith- 
ful to the church but who object, “I simply 


"For a more detailed discussion giving reasons 
for the centrality of the home see F. B. Edge, 
Teaching for Results. Nashville; Broadman Press, 
1956, pp. 180-184 
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don't know how to teach my child religion.” 
The fact is these parents are already teach- 
ing religion to their children. In the un- 
conscious relationships of the family life, in 
the conversations in the home, in ways too 
numerous to mention, the parent is teach- 
ing religion and the child is learning. So 
actually, it is not so much a question of 
teaching religion or not teaching religion in 
the home; the real question is what kind of 
religion is the parent teaching to the child? 
Is the religion that the child is learning in the 
home a true interpretation of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ? One major need of such par- 
ents is to be led to become conscious of the 
religion that they are now teaching and lead 
them to teach consciously the religion they 
would have their children to learn. 
However, what parents usually mean by 
this objection is that they are frightened by 
this suggestion that they must assume a 
major responsibility for the conscious reli- 
gious instruction that is to be given the 
child. They protest that they are inade- 
quately prepared to assume this responsi- 
bility. In many cases they are completely 
correct in their evaluation of the situation. 
They are not adequately prepared to give 
the religious instruction and guidance 
needed by their children. Thus one of the 
first and most important tasks of the church 
is to provide for parents the help and guid- 
ance they need to become effective teachers. 


I. 

Second, our perplexity grows partially out 
of the fact that this emphasis on the home 
is relatively new (in terms of modern reli- 
gious education) and we have little concrete 
experience and evidence to point us in the 
direction in which answers are to be found. 
Dr. Ernest Ligon in the Character Research 
Project has conducted some of the most sig- 
nificant research that has been done in this 
area. The Presbyterian Faith and Life 
Series and the more recent Episcopalian 
Seabury Series are bold attempts by major 
denominations to seek to provide a curricu- 
lum which utilizes the family in the total 
process of the teaching program of the 
church. Other denominations have sought 
parent cooperation on a more modest scale. 
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In all of this valuable experience is being 
gained and insights are emerging. But at 
the present time most religious educators 
confess that they simply do not know “the” 
answer, (if indeed there is a “the” answer). 
At best we can only “see through a glass 
darkly.” 


Ill. 


A third problem that arises to plague and 
perplex grows out of a difference in educa- 
tional philosophy as to how parents can 
make their most effective contribution. 
One philosophy advocates a more indirect 
approach in giving religious instruction to 
the child. This group points out that the 
child learns through the very spirit and at- 
mosphere of the home, They hold that the 
most lasting and effective teaching is not 
done verbally at all, but is done indirectly- 
through family relationships. So that in 
the final analysis, it is not so important 
what is taught verbally but the matters of 
greatest importance are the kind of atmos- 
phere in the home and the kind of relation- 
ships the child experiences in the home. 
Horace Bushnell nearly a century ago 
pointed our the importance of this approach 
in the following way: “Patents! Understand 
that it is the family spirit, the organic life 
of the house, the silent power of everyday 
godliness in the home, that influences your 
child toward God — or the lack of it that 
leads them away from God. If this godly 
spirit in the home in its everyday relation- 
ship be lacking, anything else you may do 
may almost be likened to trying to divert the 
flow of a mighty stream with a twig.”* 
Basil Yeaxlee expresses the same point of 
view. “The inescapable contribution which 
all parents make to the religious develop- 
ment of their children is wholly independ- 
ent of whether a child is or is not ‘taught’ 
anything whatever, either at home or at 
school or at church, if by teaching we mean, 
as we ordinarily do, the direct impartation 
of knowledge in the intellectual sense, or 
the practice of even such simple observ- 


"Horace Bushnell, Christian Nurture. New 


Haven: Yale University Press, 1947, p. 98. 
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ances as saying prayers at bedtime and grace 
at meals. . . . For the issue here is not one 
of creed and observance, but one of charac- 
ter and daily relationships. In short, it is 
what parents are in themselves and how 
they behave that matters.”* 


Randolph C. Miller in pointing out the 
relevance of theology for the child at vari- 
ous age levels expresses a similar point of 
view. “There is a ‘language of relationships’ 
which guides a child's belief long before 
words have any meaning. .. . When the 
parents realize that the relationships of the 
home are the stuff of religious teaching, 
they bring to bear on these relationships all 
of their insights concerning the meaning of 
the Gospel. What the parents are is what 
makes the difference. They teach through 
their relationships with their children. They 
show what love means by the simple act 
of loving. They indicate the forgiving and 
redemptive love of God by their own ca- 
pacity to restore their children to family 
fellowship.”* 

Those who follow the more indirect ap- 
proach emphasize the matter of making the 
home, in its totality, more Christian. This 
group would not be so concerned with the 
particular church school material the chil- 
dren are studying or with parental efforts 
to teach religion to the child directly. They 
would lead parents to be more concerned 
with problems such as, “What does the 
Christian gospel mean to me and how is 
this gospel to be expressed in the relation- 
ships of the home?” 


However, there is another philosophy 
which says that, while this indirect ap- 
proach is good and should be utilized to the 
limit of its value, this approach alone is not 
sufficient for the important and urgent task 
that lies before us. This group holds that if 
we are going to help the child develop 
properly in terms of his maximum religious 
potential we must also use the direct ap- 


"Basil Yeaxlee, Religion and the Growing Mind. 


Greenwich: Seabury Press, 3rd ed., 


179-180. 


‘Randolph C. Miller, Biblical Theology and 
Christian Education. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1956, pp. 7, 12. 
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proach. Ligon is perhaps one of the most 
vigorous proponents of the direct approach. 
Says he, “The great question mark in char- 
acter education is the home. In all of our 
churches parents are being warned repeat- 
edly, ‘Not only will we not promise to do 
anything for your child without your co- 
operation, we will promise not to. The 
evidence is overwhelming that effective 
character education presupposes the coopera- 
tion of the home. The evidence is equally 
convincing that the home of today is not 
more than a fraction as strong an influence 
for fine character and Christian leadership 
as it potentially could be.”® 

Perhaps those who hold this position will 
again have to be divided into two groups. 
There are those who feel that this direct 
teaching can be done through such activities 


‘as having family altar, telling and reading 


religious stories, and through informal con- 
versations. This is a type of direct teach- 
ing, but it would be an incidental approach 
to teaching so far as having stated objectives 
which are consciously sought at a given 
time, 

There are others who feel that the above 
approach is not sufficiently directed and 
purposeful to help the child grow into the 
kind of Christian he has the possibility of 
becoming. They feel that the child can be 
helped significantly more if the church 
school on Sunday and the parent in the 
home during the week are consciously seek- 
ing to help the child grow in terms of the 
same specific objectives. This group em- 
phasizes that parents must become co-teach- 
ers and must plan the teaching to be done 
in the home just as carefully as do the teach- 
ers in the church school. Also, parents must 
consciously teach the child in the home just 
as the teacher does on Sunday. This does 
not mean that the teaching of religion in 
the home will be of a formal nature. Most 
of it will be informal in nature, through 
conversation and through a variety of activi- 
ties and experiences. But these informal 
experiences must be consciously and care- 
fully planned by the parents for most effec- 


"Ernest M. Ligon, A Greater Generation. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1948, p. 106. 
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tive results. They hold that incidental 
teaching in the home based upon no con- 
scious planning is no more effective in the 
home than it is in the church school. 


For what it may be worth, I am happy 
to give my own position in this connection. 
While I believe we must do all we can to 
strengthen and deepen the Christian ex- 
perience of parents in the totality of family 
relations (the indirect approach) I do not 
believe this alone is sufficient to lead the 
child to achieve his maximum religious po- 
tential. I believe we must begin to use 
more effectively the direct approach. It is 
also my conviction that in utilizing the di- 
rect approach the objectives consciously 
sought in the home must be the same as 
those sought in the church school. That is, 
I believe that the Christian attitude or re- 
sponse being sought on a given Sunday in 
the church school should be the same atti- 
tude or response sought in the home during 
the following week. 1 believe this type of 


cooperative teaching offers us the greatest 
hope for making religion experimental in 


the lives of both children and parents of 
anything that has happened in this genera- 
tion. 

Actually, as I see it, there is no funda- 
mental conflict between the indirect and the 
direct approach to teaching religion in the 
home. Both have merit and value. Both 
have something to contribute. Both ought 
to be used by the churches. Direct religious 
teaching without being backed up by a 
Christian atmosphere and Christian relation- 
ships in the home will be ineffective. When 
there is a pattern of conflict between what 
is taught directly and the way the Christian 
gospel is lived in the home, the latter will 
probably have the stronger influence on the 
developing attitudes and character of the 
child. Thus, one of the imperative and con- 
tinuing tasks of the church is to help parents 
increasingly make the totality of their lives 
more Christian. 

On the other hand, just as we must not 
leave teaching in the church school to hap- 
hazard, incidental teaching situations, we 
must not leave teaching in the home to this 
type of incidental approach. To rely wholly 
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upon the indirect approach, important and 
valuable as it is, would be to fail to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity and responsi- 
bility parents have to guide the experience 
of their children toward objectives of Chris- 
tion growth which are consciously sought. 


IV. 


A fourth area of difficulty grows out of 
the practical problems confronted when the 
educator seeks to implement the philosophy 
to which he subscribes. As I see it, there 
are four problems which are basic. In these 
four areas the church must take the initia- 
tive in seeking the solutions. They are as 
follows. 


(1). How can we lead parents to under- 
stand clearly their responsibility to become 
conscious and active teachers of religion in 
the home and how can we lead them to 
reaccept this responsibility? There are two 
aspects of this problem, each of which must 
be confronted. The first has to do with 
understanding. The church, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously, has conveyed to 
parents the idea that the church will take 
care of task of giving religious instruction 
to their children. Parents, in general, have 
been only too glad to turn this responsibility 
over to the church. Now the time has come 
when the church must confess to parents 
that it cannot, alone, give the child the re- 
ligious nurture he needs. The church must 
lead parents to see that they must become, 
indeed they are, the primary teachers of 
religion. This will be a totally new, and 
perhaps a shocking, concept to many par- 
ents. The following statement by a parent 
probably will be typical: “I was reared in a 
Christian home and I tried to rear my chil- 
dren in a Christian home. But the idea that 
as a parent I had a responsibility to teach 
religion to my children in some conscious 
form never occurred to me. | always thought 
this was the responsibility of the church. 
This idea opens up a whole new area of 
thinking to me.” 

Leading parents to understand their re- 
sponsibility is only half the problem. Lead- 
ing them to re-accept their responsibility 
will be even more dificult. It is highly 
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probable that we will find resistance among 
parents at this point. They may come to 
understand that they have a responsibility; 
they may even admit it; but to get them to 
do something about it is quite a different 
matter. Many parents will be frightened 
by this prospect because they do not know 
what to do or how to do it. There is also 
the problem and pressure of time. Most 
families already have their waking hours 
more than filled. How to find time in the 
busy and often conflicting time schedule of 
the family will be a stumbling block many 
will not overcome. In my judgment this 
total problem will be one of the most diffi- 
cult, yet most important, the church will 
have to solve. Yet solve it we must, for 
without the active cooperation and participa- 
tion by parents, whatever plan of church- 
home cooperation is selected will be of no 
avail. The very best plan will not work 
unless those who are involved carry out the 
plans. 


(2). What guidance and training do 
parents need to help them know how to 
teach religion to their children effectively 
and experientially? When their responsi- 
bility to be teachers of religion is placed be- 
fore parents, they cry with almost one voice, 
“I don't know how!” While it is true that 
parents are already teaching religion in the 
home through their normal everyday rela- 
tions with their children there is a question 
concerning the quality of the religion they 
are teaching. For a number of years in the 
church we have placed tremendous emphasis 
on teacher training. We have sought to 
give our teachers an understanding of the 
latest findings in educational psychology 
and ways of teaching. We have insisted 
that they leave the older, more formal ways 
of teaching and use the newer approaches 
that better help the child to experience the 
truths we seek to teach. If this is needed 
by the teachers in the church school, who 
have the child for a brief period on Sun- 
day, then it is even more needed by the 
parent who is the teacher in the home. 

(3). What guidance or curricula ma- 
terials do we need to provide for parents? 
In our day it would be unthinkable for us 
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to ask our church school teachers to teach 
our children without giving them adequate 
curricula materials to guide them. Just so, 
it should be equally unthinkable for us to 
ask parents to undertake this important re- 
sponsibility without providing them with 
equally adequate curricula to guide them. 
(4.) What plan or plans of church- 
home cooperation shall we use? This prob- 
lem, of course, is related to and involved in 
all the other problems. The plan decided 
upon will determine the type of training 
parents need to be given and the type of cur- 
ricula helps that need to be prepared. Shall 
we use a plan that follows the direct or the 
indirect approach to teaching? Shall we 
undertake a bold and ambitious plan or shall 
we begin on a more modest scale? What 
various plans are open to us? These and 
many other practical questions will have to 


be faced and answered. 


Possible Answers 


At the present time the best we can hope 
for is some suggested solutions that can be 
tried out in local churches to determine 
their strengths and weaknesses. Although 
certain religious groups have had more ex- 
perience in this area than others, the infor- 
mation we have concerning the effectiveness 
of their work has been quite limited. In- 
deed many of these programs have been 
conducted in such a way that a satisfactory 
evaluation of their effectiveness has been dif- 
ficult if not impossible. This is unfortu- 
nate because in this important area we need 
not opinions but evidence. We desperately 
need more widespread and careful experi- 
mentation with a variety of plans in many 
different types of church situations to give 
us the experience needed to find more satis- 
factory answers. Following are some sug- 
gestions as to possible solutions to the four 
problems that were previously raised. 

8 

How lead parents to understand and ac- 
cept this responsibility? This will not be 
an easy problem to solve. It will not be 
solved by any one plan nor will it be solved 
in a brief period of time. But as we have 


developed a prolonged and intensive effort 
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to lead teachers to recognize and accept the 
concept that our church teaching program 
needed a trained lay leadership, just such a 
prolonged and intensive effort needs to be 
launched to lead parents to become aware 
of and accept their teaching responsibility. 

(1.) In order to do this denominational 
periodicals which reach parents should be 
flooded with articles dealing with the place 
of the family in religious education. These 
articles will be both inspirational and prac- 
tical in nature. They will deal with every 
phase of family life as it relates to the 
church and the Christian gospel. 

(2.) The minister has an important 
contribution to make. Through his sermons 
he will be able to help parents come to 
see more clearly their responsibility as teach- 
ers in the home and help them to become 
willing to accept this responsibility. 

(3.) Information may be disseminated 
by local churches through monthly infor- 
mation sheets. If these monthly informa- 
tion sheets are not prepared by the de- 
nominations they will have to be prepared 
by the minister, members of the church 
staff, or by some conscientious Sunday 
school worker. This sheet, which is to be 
mimeographed and sent each month to 
every parent in the church, would contain 
information that would help them under- 
stand the place and importance of parents in 
the total task of religious education and also 
help them know what they can do about 
it. The one responsible for preparing this 
monthly information sheet will find a 
wealth of information and suggestions from 
books, articles, experiences, etc., that have to 
do with the home, the church, and the 
child. 

(4.) One of the most effective ways of 
leading parents to understand and accept 
their responsibility as “co-teachers” is 
through personal visits by the church school 
teacher with the parents. During these 
visits the teacher can discuss with the par- 
ent why the church alone cannot give the 
religious instruction to the child he needs. 
The teacher can help parents see the place 
the home is already playing in the religious 
development of the child through “the lan- 
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guage of relationships” and through the un- 
conscious influence of home life. If the 
church has already decided upon a plan of 
church-home cooperation the teacher can 
explain the plan to the parents. Or, if no 
plan has been decided upon, the teacher 
and parents might discuss various possi- 
bilities together. Parents may also indi- 
cate what problems they face and what help 
or training they need from the church. 

(5.) Another helpful approach is to 
have parents visit in their child’s depart- 
ment during the Sunday morning session. 
Not more than two couples should be in- 
vited each Sunday so that they will not be 
a source of distraction for the children. The 
department superintendent should prepare 
for the parents an outline of the lesson plan 
that will be followed in the various activity 
centers. This would include a statement of 
the objectives for the Sunday and the ac- 
tivities to be followed in seeking this objec- 
tive, 

Our experience has been that this is one 
of the most effective ways of stimulating the 
interest of parents and enlisting their co- 
operation. Parents are often quite amazed 
at what the church school is doing for their 
child and also at how much preparation the 
teacher gives to the task of trying to teach 
the child. This has secured more parent 
cooperation in our church than any other 
one approach. 

(6.) A special series of sessions may 
be held for parents introducing them to the 
plan of church-home cooperation that is to 
be followed. In these sessions parents 
would need to have the “what,” “why” and 
“how” of this plan explained to them. My 
experience has been that here is an area of 
weakness in our work. Churches devise a 
plan of parent cooperation, but parents are 
never quite sure what is expected of them, 
why it is expected, and how they are to carry 
out what is expected of them. 

(7.) <A book needs to be written for 
the Leadership Training Series dealing spe- 
cifically with this problem. There are a 
number of good books that deal with the 
Christian family in its more general aspects 
but little has been written for parents help- 
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ing them to see the need for their active 
participation in the teaching function of the 
church. 


Il. 


What training do parents need and how 
can this training be given? As I see it, if 
we expect parents to become active and 
effective teachers in the home we must pro- 
vide for them the same or similar training 
we give to church school teachers who guide 
the experiences of the children in the 
church. 

(1). First, parents need to be led in a 
study of the characteristics of the age group 
within which their child (or children) fall. 
If the church school teacher needs to un- 
derstand the child in order to minister to him 
effectively, how much more is this under- 
standing needed by the parent? The church 
already has this type of training for the 
teachers, why would it not be possible to 
lead parents to come and make this study 
along with the teacher? The discussion could 
be made far more fruitful as teachers and 
parents share their ideas and experiences, 
one from the perspective of the church, the 
other from the perspective of the home. 

(2). Parents also need to be led in a 
study of how the child learns and how the 
child grows religiously. Of course there is 
much in these two areas that we do not 
know but we ought to share with parents 
the insights we do have. Many parents do 
not understand (and many do not even 
know about) the approach to teaching chil- 
dren through activity and experience. If 
parents are going to undertake to teach re- 
ligion in the home we certainly do not 
want them using the older, formal approach 
that was used when they were children. Yet 
this is all that many of them know. If, then, 
parents ought not to sit the child down and 
“teach him religion” what should they do? 
How may informal conversation be used? 
How can experiences be guided? How can 
the activity approach to teaching be used in 
the Home? This is the help parents need. 

(3). Parents will need to be led in a 
study that will help them clarify their own 
Christian faith and theology. We are told 
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that basically teaching is a sharing of ex- 
perience. If this is true, then the religion 
that parents will share with their children 
will be the religion that they have experi- 
enced. The superficial experience in reli- 
gion many parents have had, the shallow the- 
ology they hold, and the meager understand- 
ing of the Christian gospel they have is an 
altogether inadequate foundation upon 
which to build a program of religious teach- 
ing in the home. Parents usually are deeply 
aware of their own inadequacies and this 
is one of the reasons they shrink from as- 
suming this responsibility. Yet to shrink 
from the responsibility is not the answer. 
Rather parents need to be helped to have a 
clearer understanding of the Christian faith 
and be led into deeper experience in that 
faith. 

(4). In addition parents need to have 
a clearer understanding of the child's faith 
and theology at each level of the child's 
growth. To understand the Christian gos- 
pel on the adult level is one thing, to under- 
stand it in such way that it can be made 
relevant to the child in terms of his under- 
standing and experience is quite a different 
matter. What religious concepts can be 
made meaningful to the child at what age 
level? What problems does the child of a 
given age face? Perhaps most of all parents 
need help in how to answer the child’s ques- 
tions about religion. The theology that is 
taught to the child in the home (and all 
children are taught some kind of theology) 
ought to be simple, understandable, and 
meaningful, but never inaccurate. 

(5). A series of books or inexpensive 
booklets ought to be prepared to give the 
guidance suggested above to parents. If it 
is true that parents are the primary teachers 
of religion then the church must give more 
attention to providing guidance materials, 
other helps, and training to these teachers 
of religion. 


Il. 


What type of curriculum ought to be 
prepared to secure church-home coopera- 
tion? The answer to this question depends 
upon a number of other factors, many of 














which are discussed elsewhere in this article. 
For this reason a detailed answer will not 
be undertaken. The curriculum will depend 
partially on the educational philosophy to 
which one subscribes. It will depend also 
on whether one feels that the direct or the 
indirect, or a combination approach to 
teaching ought to be followed in the home. 
It will depend on the objective being sought 
as well as on how extensive home coopera- 
tion is sought. 


IV. 


What plan or plans may be used? 

It is assumed that the reader is familiar 
with the plans followed by the Presby- 
terians, U.S.A., the Episcopal Church with 
the Seabury Series, and by the Character Re- 
search Project. It is not our purpose to un- 
dertake an analysis of these approaches. 
Rather we would like to present a brief out- 
line of those things that ought to be in- 
cluded in a more or less comprehensive 
program of parent education which would 
help them become more effective teachers in 
the home. It should be noted that the 
studies suggested take into account both the 
indirect and the direct teaching done by par- 
ents. 

Education for parenthood must begin be- 
fore the individual becomes a parent, or 
even before he gets married. Therefore the 
church should provide for the youth a course 
of study based on “The Christian View of 
Marriage” and “Choosing a Life Mate.” Fol- 
lowing this the older youth, those who are 
engaged and those recently married ought 
to be led in a study of “How to Build a 
Christian Home.” 

On Sunday morning during the regular 
church school session all adults (including 
parents) ought to be led in a study built 
around the theme, “What the Christian Gos- 
pel Means to Me.” This would be a con- 
tinuing study for all adults all of their lives. 
The Bible is the central textbook. The pur- 
pose of this study would be to lead adults to 
an ever deepening understanding of the 
meaning and message of the Christian rev- 
elation and to have increasingly incisive in- 
sights into the meaning and relevance of 
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that revelation to their everyday relation- 
ships. As has been indicated, parents (and 
all adults) need to clarify and deepen their 
own religious faith in order that they may 
live it and in order that they may share it. 
Because this is a life-long undertaking, it 
must be a life-long study. 

Because the preceding study is suggested 
for Sunday morning another time will have 
to be found for the remaining study — per- 
haps Sunday evening. Those parents who 
have children ages birth through three 
should be led in a study of “the language 
of relationships.” This study would deal 
with such matters as, How can I help my 
child build a basis for trust? For love? 
For forgiveness? How is God interpreted 
in the home? How is sin explained 
through relationships? What is the sig- 
nificance of discipline in the home? Those 
relations in the home that have particular 
significance for religious growth ought to 
be identified and parents ought to be helped 
to see how these relationships may be made 
more Christian. Of course learning in this 
manner does not stop at age three for the 
child, therefore sirnilar courses of study 
ought to be prepared for parents who have 
older children. 


A study of the child’s theology ought to 
be given for those parents who have chil- 
dren three through six. This is the time 
when the child besieges parents with ques- 
tions. Parents need to have help in an- 
swering these questions. How much in- 
formation does the child really want? How 
can they make the answer truly meaningful 
in terms of the child’s experience and still 
be accurate? 

Parents along with the church school 
teachers who teach their children ought to 
engage in a study of the characteristics of 
that particular age group and in a study of 
how the child learns and grows religiously. 
Such a study would not only be beneficial 
so far as information gained is concerned 
but also it would be an effective way of 
emphasizing to both teachers and parents 
the co-teacher concept. 


Finally, the church ought to provide an 
opportunity for parents and teachers to meet 
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together regularly, perhaps once a month 
on Sunday night, at which time they would 
study together how they would teach com- 
monly accepted objectives. This plan fol- 
lows the direct approach and seeks to bring 
parents actively into the total teaching re- 
sponsibility. These meetings should be on a 
departmental basis and the groups should 
be kept sufficiently small so that a free ex- 
change of ideas and experiences is possible. 
Parents should meet with those who teach 
their children to consider how they (the 
parents) can teach the same attitudes to 
the child in the home during the succeed- 
ing weeks that will be taught on Sunday 
morning. It would be well for the teacher 
to have mimeographed for the parents the 
objectives that are to be sought each week 
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and also have some suggestions for par- 
ents as to how these objectives may be 
taught in the home (if this is not done for 
parents in the curriculum being used). 
These are then discussed by parents and 
teachers, revised and added to as desired. 
This plan views the parent as an active 
co-teacher and seeks to provide guidance for 
the parent as to what to teach and how to 
teach. This plan is based on the thesis that 
if the church school teachers on Sunday and 
the parents during the week are consciously 
seeking to help the child grow in terms of 
the same attitude, the child will have a far 
better chance of achieving growth in these 
areas. It seems to me that this or a similar 
plan offers us the best hope for the future. 
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What Has Your Home to Contribute? * 


Ernest M. Ligon 


Character Research Project, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 


LOT IS BEING SAID in religious edu- 

cation these days about home cooper- 
ation. We in the Character Research Proj- 
ect have specialized in it. For the most 
part home participation in many churches 
consists of family night suppers and family 
picnics, with perhaps grace at the table 
thrown in for good measure. Needless to 
say, we must not be willing to settle for that. 
Certainly our own research has shown that 
home participation is almost indispensable 
for measurable effectiveness in religious 
education. 

But that is only a part of the question. 
The other half is: What has the home to 
contribute? Probably many parents refuse 
to cooperate because, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, they suspect they have little or 
nothing to offer. Many children, especially 
teen-agers are sure that that is the case. 

Well, we set out to find some answers to 
this question. We have come up with some 
dimensions by which any home can take 
stock of itself and see what it has to offer. 
To be sure, our six years of research have 
not yet provided dimensions for the children 
to apply individually to themselves, but we 
have four ways in which parents and the 
home as a whole can evaluate itself as an 
institution of strength for its coming gener- 
ation. You may find it valuable to take in- 
ventory in your home. What does it have 
to offer? 

We are prepared to describe three di- 
mensions for mothers, three for fathers, and 
four for the home in general. Then, in ad- 


*This article is based on an extensive six-year 
study of home dynamics. An extended report of 
this study and its implications is scheduled for 
publication in book form in the near future. 


dition to these, we have developed a useful 
home type theory. 


Dimensions of Mother 


When the analysis of our data had been 
completed, we found that we were able to 
identify three major dimensions, in terms of 
which mothers differ and which are their 
greatest resources in dealing effectively 
with their children, or, for that matter, with 
their husbands. 

(a) The capacity to channel her own 
emotional energies and those of the other 
members of the family into the positive, in- 
tegrative emotions; such as enthusiasm, love, 
magnanimity, faith, and general warmth of 
affection. When we examine the elements 
that go to make up this ability, they include 
such items as these: 

Enthusiasm for life. Mother goes about 
her daily activities as if life were intensely 
worth living and as if she believed she were 
living it to the fullest. She looks for the 
positive aspects of whatever she does and 
sees excitement and adventure where some 
folks would find only drudgery. Maybe she 
has learned to live the spirit of the song, 
“Count Your Blessings.” 

Then, too, she has an especial enthusiasm 
for her parent role. Of course, mothers dif- 
fer widely in their enjoyment of the things 
they do as parents and, among the things 
they do, as to how much they like them. In 
this dimension, however, she thoroughly en- 
joys being a parent. 

As you might imagine from what has al- 
ready been said, she has an outgoing, cheer- 
ful disposition, is not easily irritated, and 
seldom lets her temper gain control of her. 
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(b) Poise and selflessness constitute the 
spirit of her discipline. She is the mother 
who goes about the daily task of discipline 
in such a way that the children like it. She 
is the kind of mother that people describe as 
being able to “wrap the other members of 
the family around her little finger.” 

One of the ways in which Mother shows 
this dimension is by a spirit of poise and 
serenity. Even in a fairly sizable family, all 
of whom are liberally charged with atomic 
energy, she moves about with a self-confi- 
dence that is almost astonishing to the 
casual visitor. Her poise is incredible as 
one sees the apparent chaos in which she 
seems able to show it. It gives stability to 
the family and avoidance of the family’s so- 
cial and emotional Crises. 

An element of selflessness is also charac- 
teristic of her. To be sure, she may occa- 
sionally urge a child to “pick up his clothes 
so she won't have to” or to “wipe the’ mud 
off his feet so she won't have to scrub the 
floor,” but such assertions are not the char- 
acteristic ones in her discipline. The child 
gets the over-all feeling that her discipline 
is for his benefit, not for hers. 


(c) The third dimension is of a differ- 
ent type from the first two. Indeed, it is 
very likely to play an important part in how 
strong the other two are. It can be stated 
as having acquired the skills of parenthood. 
There are a great many skills which parents 
have to have, and a mother who is strong in 
this dimension is especially proficient in her 
mastery of them. 


For example, she may have outstanding 
religious skills; that is, she can make re- 
ligion seem real and warm and practical to 
her children. It doesn’t seem unrealistic or 
over-pious or inhibiting. Family worship 
for this home is one of its looked-forward- 
to events, not something they go through 
merely from a sense of duty, a strange inter- 
lude from the rest of life. 


Or again, she may have the skills that are 
essential for meeting the social and emo- 
tional crises that arise in the family. Per- 
haps this is a part of the poise and serenity, 
but it is nevertheless a real skill. She is able 
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to make two of her children re-evaluate a 
world-shaking conflict into a challenging bit 
of teamwork. 

Finally, she ought to have mastered the 
skills of the discipleship concept of disci- 
pline. You can punish any child you have 
the right and strength to punish. You can 
only discipline those children who make 
themselves your disciples. In other words, 
discipline is far more related to discipleship 
than it is to punishment. But deserving 
and winning the discipleship of a child re- 
quires a great deal of skill on the part of a 
mother. Indeed, this may be the greatest 
skill of all. 


Dimensions of Father 


When we look at fathers who are strong 
positive forces in the character growth of 
their children, these are qualities which go 
far to account for their strength: 


(a) The first and strongest dimension, in 
terms of the evidence, can be described as 
kindness, gentleness, and thoughtfulness, 
plus an invincible faith in thew children 
which is recognized by the latter. 

Fathers high in this dimension do those 
kind, thoughtful things which make their 
homes happy. Most wives are especially re- 
sponsive to this attitude. Many husbands 
have discovered that it is the little things 
that count with women. They'll forgive you 
for robbing the bank, but not for forgetting 
an anniversary. 


Let us look at the elements froin which 
it came. 

The first one, and the one which domi- 
nates the dimension itself, has to do with 
skills in handling one’s emotions. You will 
recall that the first dimension for Mother 
was her ability to channel the emotional 
energies of the family, including her own, 
into positive forms of expression — enthu- 
siasm, love, and faith, instead of fear, worry, 
and anger. This dynamic of Father is not 
the same but certainly is related to it. He 
can channel much of his own emotional 
drive into kindness and thoughtfulness and 
faith, He does considerate things which 
make his wife happy. 
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A second characteristic in this dimension 
has to do with the father's goals. He dis- 
plays strong purpose and energy in what- 
ever goals he sets for himself. What is even 
more important, he sees the social implica- 
tions of what he does and thinks before he 
acts. 


(b) The key word for the second dimen- 
sion is dependability: the solid citizen, the 
family man in all its activities including im- 
terest in the school, other community ven- 
tures, and sensitiveness to the culture as it 
influences his family. 


He is a man who makes his family a part 
of his contribution to the community. He 
may not be the one who initiates com- 
munity projects but, when they do arise, he 
and his family can be depended upon to 
carry more than their share of the load in 
doing them. His children’s activities and 
interests are of interest to him and he is 
able to guide his children into united action 
both in and out of the family. Indeed, such 
family activity forms the basis for many of 
his own activities and interests. 

He may be rather quiet in his behavior 
but his dependability extends to planning 
for his children and guiding them, and to 
planning for the future as it concerns his 
family. His discipline is of the quiet type, 
but his sensitivity to the social needs of 
others and his concern for the family inter- 
ests make him a real foundation of the fam- 
ily strength. 


(c) The key words for the third dimen- 
sion are enthusiasm and energy. These are 
strong qualities in what we refer to as face- 
to-face leadership. Strength in this dimen- 
sion implies a faith that transcends all ob- 
stacles, and a deep religious conviction, but 
rarely dogmatism. Such a father stands for 
what he believes to be right with clear-cut 
determination, but not with the anger-tinged 
explosions usually referred to as “righteous 
indignation.” He believes that religion is 
practical and that “turning the other cheek” 
will actually work in our modern world. 


To see how all this comes about, let us 


again turn to the major elements which go 
to make it up. 


The key element in this dimension has to 
do with energy, both physical and mental. 
Father is truly a man of action. He has 
many activities and interests, most of which 
include the family. Furthermore, the chil- 
dren in their activities and interests want 
Father to participate and he does. The 
school, the center of their lives, is also one 
of his most active interests. He knows what 
is going on there, what the children’s prob- 
lems are, and helps them to meet them as if 
they were his own. Because of this, he con- 
tributes to the group thinking and discus- 
sion of other adults in his community, e¢s- 
pecially in regard to educational problems. 

Or again, the dimension has to do with 
that rare individual who can be an enthu- 
siast and at the same time keep his feet on 
the ground. Because of his verve and per- 
sonality, he captures the admiration of his 
children and is usually socially effective in 
whatever social groups he finds himself. He 
has strong emotional drives which are har- 
nessed with good emotional skills, so that 
they work for good and not for destruction. 


Dimensions of the Home 


There are four dimensions of a great 
home, according to our findings. 

(a) The first dimension has to do with 
the investment of the emotional energies of 
the members of the family. This is com- 
parable to the first of the dimensions of 
mothers. Like atomic energy, our emotion- 
al drive can destroy civilizations or make it 
great. We can channel these energies into 
the negative emotions of fear, anger, worry, 
rage, depression, suspicion, irritability, and 
so on. But we can also channel them into 
such emotions as love, magnanimity, cour- 
age, enthusiasm, optimism, and faith im 
others. 

Below are some illustrations from our rec- 
ords of ways children actually have suc- 
ceeded in channeling their emotional ener- 
gies into positive forms. The stories have 
been disguised to protect their confidenti- 
ality, but basically they are all true. 

At the Kindergarten level, here is a child 
who ceases to be afraid of the dark, because 
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“God made the dark so we can see the stars,” 
which we cannot see in the daylight, despite 
the fact that they are all there. Another 
takes the dreaded thunderstorm in stride, be- 
cause “the sky is doing what God wants it 
to do.” 

Here is a third grade girl who does glad- 
ly the things her older sister imposes on her 
to do, because “it makes her feel better in- 
side.” Or here is a boy who forestalled a 
fight by inviting his potential enemy to a 
picnic in advance. Here is another who 
“got revenge” on a classmate who tore his 
Hallowe'en costume, by buying him one in 
return because he had discovered that the 
other boy could not afford one. 


Here is a Junior High boy who made a 
list of all the fear and anger situations he 
could recall. He then began to ask how 
Jesus would deal with each, and thus figured 
out some positive things to do in each of 
them. Here is another Junior High who 
dared to challenge the gang to do construc- 
tive things in Hallowe'en, instead of de- 
structive. He even succeeded! 

Here is a football team, high school age, 
who prayed for courage to play clean foot- 
ball, although they had been told that their 
opponents were “out to get them.” The ef- 
fect of their efforts was thrilling. Here is 
a twelfth-grader who stuttered. But he de- 
cided that he would never back away from 
any task because of his fear of it. He even 
preached a ten-minute sermon before eight 
hundred people. Only someone who has 
stuttered can know how much emotional 
energy had to be transformed from fear to 
courage to make that possible. 


(b) The second dimension of a home is 
the quality of its discipline. You can disci- 
pline only those children who make them- 
selves your disciples. 


This concept of discipline has been set 


forth a number of times. It has received 
almost universal acceptance by those who 
have heard it. The catch is, how do you win 
the child's discipleship? A popular proposal 
among child psychologists in recent years is 
“not to spank.” Yet many of us can re- 
member strict disciplinarians in our own 
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childhood experience for whom we had only 
contempt. Of course, the reverse was true, 
too. It is probable that the discipleship at- 
titude is far more important than how strict 
or permissive the discipline is. 

Here is a mother who knows some excit- 
ing skills with art, the piano, or cooking 
which the first-grader can learn, or a father 
who can teach “miraculous” skills in the car- 
penter shop, on the playground, or in con- 
nection with his own work. Many a father 
has inspired renewed effort with the three 
R's at school by showing where relevant 
skills in daily life are dependent on them. 


Here is a home in which a teen-ager is 
doubting that it “pays to be good.” It takes 
some wise coaching on the part of parents 
to deal with that effectively. Another fam- 
ily was inspired by their twelfth-grader to 
do research on the success of Christian as 
opposed to selfish behavior — based on 
actual experiences of the various members 
of the family. Then here are some parents 
who encouraged their teen-age children to 
invite their whole crowd in to discuss and 
experiment with ways of dealing with the 
injustices and disillusionments of school and 
social groups in terms of Christian princi- 
ples. Do you wonder that these teen-agers 
think their parents are “pretty terrific’? 

(c) The third dimension of a great home 
is that in it each member of the family has 
an important role to play — one that he 
considers important. Again let us turn to 
reports to find ways in which families ac- 
tually have achieved this goal in their 
homes. 


It was a genuine affection for his parents 
that made one five-year-old boy agree to 
stay with his younger brother at night so 
that “he would not be ‘fraid of the dark” — 
especially when he had to overcome a simi- 
lar fear of his own to do so. Still another 
“explained” thunder and lightning to his 
younger brother. And another has “charge” 
of the family when a storm comes up, to see 
that each does a share of the mecessary 
preparation in pulling down windows, 
bringing in things, and so on. 

A fifth grade boy was learning the mean- 
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ing of “Forgive as we forgive” when he de- 
cided to try to be good in his social tempta- 
tions a little at a time. He would be “kind 
on Monday,” “take teasing from his older 
sister on Tuesday,” “do more than his share 
of the work on Wednesday,” and so on. 
Here is a girl who teaches her younger sister 
her lessons every day, and another who sim- 
ply takes the responsibility of keeping her 
younger brother happy. 


It is not easy to really believe that “All 
things work together for good to‘them that 
love the Lord.” But here is a girl who 
showed that she believed it, when illness 
kept her from making a trip to which she 
had been looking forward. Having acquired 
some skill in sewing, she made something 
for each member of the family and found 
the whole experience far more rewarding 
than the trip would have been. Or again, 
a boy, guided by parental advice, persuaded 
his neighborhood gang, who were flirting 
more and more with vandalism, to take the 
younger children of the neighborhood on an 
overnight hike. 


(d) The fourth dimension of a home is 
how much it does as a home or family to 
contribute to the neighborhood or com- 
munity of which it is a part. Great homes 
have vision as families outside themselves. 
It is not enough for the individual members 
of the family to carry out community re- 
sponsibilities. The family, as a famély, must 
find and carry out visions in terms of real 
projects. 

One family inspired by a kindergar- 
tener — made a scrapbook of all the ideas 
they could find on how to be good neigh- 
bors. And another made and served lemon- 
ade to all neighbors who were busy clean- 
ing up their yards. And here is another 
kindergartener who insisted that the family 
stay home all summer and do the lawns — 
Dad mowing, son watering — of all their 
neighbors who were going on vacation. No 
pay, NO previous promises were involved. 


Here is a family who invited a foreign 
family home from church because they 
knew few people and needed friends very 
badly. Another set out to make guests in 
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the home — no matter whose guests — feel 
that their experience had been a very en- 
joyable one. And here is a musical family 
whose children, atter a trick-or-treat expe- 
dition on Hallowe'en, took the treats to an 
old folks’ home, as well as giving the old 
people there a “concert.” 


And perhaps most remarkable of all was 
a family who found a Christian way to deal 
with the new family next door. When the 
latter's children ran over their flower beds 
and their pets destroyed much of their lawn, 
they, led by their eleventh grade daughter, 
began to search for good things to do for 
every member of the neighbor's family, and 
to invite them to their own family picnics. 
Again, as always, the Christian method won. 


What Kinds of Homes Are There? 


We had found a number of home type 
theories in the literature, but none of them 
seemed to serve the purpose we had in 
mind. For example, it is common to classi- 
fy homes into “democratic” and “autocratic” 
homes. But very few homes see themselves as 
autocratic, and if someone else classifies 
them that way, they are usually angered and 
made to feel guilty. 


We were determined to discover a type 
theory which would have practical value, es- 
pecially in character and religious education. 
We tried and abandoned a great many dif- 
ferent ideas. Finally, when we had about 
given up hope of ever finding one, an 
answer came which was so simple that we 
wondered why we had not seen it in the 
first place. As you read it over, see if you 
can classify your own home. 


The first type is what we have called the 
Homogeneous Type. \t is used to describe 
a home in which all or most of the members 
are pretty much alike, especially in their ma- 
jor interests. Here is a home in which the 
whole family were musical. They had a 
family orchestra, and family get-togethers 
were the easiest things in the world to 
achieve. 

The second type, as you have probably al- 
ready guessed, is the Heterogeneous Type. 
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In this case, the members of the family are 
so very different in their nature that it 
seems to be a rare event if any two want to 
do the same thing. Here, for example, is a 
family in which the father is a typical busi- 
ness man, the mother a club woman, the 
oldest daughter very much interested in re- 
ligion, the second daughter an athlete, and 
the youngest son a student by nature. There 
are very few occasions on which they all 
want to do the same thing. Granted, that 
welding them into an integrated team takes 
some doing, the fact remains that having 
done it, the result is a rich experience, as 
many-sided as its membership. 

The third type is what we call the Central 
Figure Family. This is one where one mem- 
ber of the family is the integrating force 
about which the family revolves. It may be 
the father, the mother, or even one of the 
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children. This does not mean that the cen- 
tral figure is necessarily an autocrat. The 
greatest minister I have ever known was 
the central figure in his family, yet a gentler, 
humbler person than he never lived. 

There you are, then — dimensions of 
Mother, of Father, of the home as a whole, 
and a type theory by which to describe your 
social make-up. You will find that some 
of these dimensions can be used as guides 
to making your home life richer for its 
members. When you have found out what 
type your home approximates most closely, 
you may find yourselves challenged to take 
the raw materials with which you have to 
deal and to create a great home out of them. 

Will the home cooperate in religious 
education? At least one answer is: Yes, if 
sure that it has something of real value to 
offer. 














The Church and the Problem of Delinquency 


Robert Lee 


Church and Community, Union Theological Seminary, New York City 


U’ WAS a tired and defeated-looking Sem- 
inary student who trudged into the Field 
Work Office at Union Seimnary after a 
week-end with his Church youth group. 
“I've lost all my patience with Johnny,” he 
confessed. “It seems that I can’t get to 
know him and everything he does in the 
group is destructive — like spilling paint 
all over the gym, knocking over checker 
tables when others are playing, and beating 
up the smaller boys. There's a juvenile de- 
linquent if I ever saw one!” 

Such despair is uppermost in the minds 
of many students who take part in the Semi- 
nary’s program on the “Church and the 
Problem of Delinquency.” The program, 
embarking on its third year, is made pos- 
sible by a gift from Mrs. Geraldine Thomp- 
son of Red Bank, New Jersey.' Its objec- 
tive is “to offer Seminary students a clear 
understanding of the nature of juvenile de- 
linquency, to study and evaluate the meth- 
ods for its control and prevention, and to 
discover what the churches are doing and 
might do to put the resources of religion 
more powerfully to work toward its solu- 
tion.” 

Leaders of the project include Clyde E. 
Murray, Director of the Manhattanville 
Community Centers, Arthur L. Swift, former 
professor of Church and Community at Un- 
ion Seminary and now Vice President and 
Dean of the School of Politics at the New 
School for Social Research, George W. 
Webber, Dean of Students and member of 
the group ministry at East Harlem Protes- 
tant Parish, and the present writer. In the 
past two years fifty-six Seminary students 


‘A similar project is conducted at Harvard Di- 
vinity School under the direction of Richard V. 
McCann. Cf. Religious Education, March-April, 
1955, pp. 88-92. 


have wrestled with the problem of delin- 
quency and the role the churches might per- 
form in combatting it. This article seeks 
to evaluate that common experience and to 
point to some directions which indicate the 
lines of group thinking and concern. 


Il 


From an educational standpoint the analy- 
sis of juvenile delinquency is an effective 
channel for the study of society as a whole 
within the theological curriculum. At a 
time when the functions of the minister are 
increasingly complex and the role of the 
minister is laden with ambiguity, precipi- 
tated in large measure by the multiplicity of 
conflicting demands upon his time and ener- 
gies, it is becoming evident that an under- 
standing of social institutions and social 
processes is imperative for an effective min- 
istry. For the prospective minister cannot 
deal with Johnny's problem solely as a case 
of personality disorder. In raising questions 
about what makes Johnny behave as he does, 
students are led to inquire into the basic so- 
cial institutions which form the very foun- 
dation of our culture. In a real sense the 
study of delinquency offers an opportunity 
for an appraisal of contemporary American 
society. 

In this endeavor the students are guided 
by class lectures and discussions around 
such themes as the changing role of the fam- 
ily, the impact of mass media such as com- 
ics, TV, and movies, the use and forms of 
leisure, the local community and its organi- 
zational patterns, the peer group and anti- 
social teen-age gangs, the police, courts, and 
other forms of institutional treatment and 
control, and the churches’ response to the 
challenge of delinquency. 


Lectures by the instructors are supple- 
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mented by specialists in various fields. Guest 
lecturers have included Judge John Warren 
Hill, Presiding Justice of the New York 
City Domestic Relations Court, Judge Syl- 
via Singer, former Assistant District Attor- 
ney, Dr. Robert W. Spike, former pastor of 
Judson Memorial Church and now Director 
of the Department of Evangelism of the 
Congregational - Christian Churches, Mr. 
Lewis Yablonsky, Public Safety Director of 
Morningside Heights, Inc., and Mr: John 
Snypes, detached worker in the New York 
City Youth Board's “Street Gang Project” 
and now Assistant Director of the Youth 
Division of the Federation of Protestant 
Welfare Agencies. 


Ill 


New York City might well claim the 
dubious distinction of being the ideal place 
for a study of the problem of delinquency. 
Here is found urbanization in its height- 
ened form with such concomitant problems 
as depersonalization, population mobility, 
disadvantaged groups, depressed areas, 
population density, sub-standard housing, 
narcotics addiction, and poverty. One area 
of the City has a delinquency rate of 96.4 
out of every 1,000 youths between the ages 
of five to twenty in contrast to 29.3 per 
1,000, which was the rate for New York City 
as a whole in 1954.2 The City is renown 
for its teen-age gangs with their complex 
organizational network, including mergers 
and federations with other gangs in distant 
parts of the City. 

New York City is also a laboratory for 
the study of delinquency because of its am- 
ple facilities and resources for coping with 
the problem. Field trips which permit stu- 
dents to gain first hand acquaintance with 
a variety of institutions giving protective 
and preventive services are arranged. These 
trips include visits to Youth House, New 
York City Youth Board, Riverside Hospi- 
tal, New York State Training School for 
Boys, Temporary Children’s Shelter, Riker's 
Island, Women’s Prison, Youth Term Court, 
and Children’s Center at Dobbs Ferry. 


"Delinquency rates are computed according to 
health areas and include juvenile contacts with po- 
lice and courts. 
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The students write evaluation reports on 
their field trips: One rather typical report 
on a children’s shelter for dependent and 
neglected children concludes as follows: 


“The work of the Children’s Shelter is most 
necessary and significant. Its purpose is not 
to treat but to aid the children. There are no 
bars on the windows or locks on the door. 
One of the major problems of the Shelter, 
besides that of being understaffed, is that they 
group together children whose background 
make them potential delinquents; they may 
come from a broken or disturbed home; they 
may have witnessed a killing in their home, 
beatings, the results of drugs or alcoholism. 
The insecurity of the child in terms of the 
length of his stay or plans for the future make 
it all the more distressing . . . while I realize 
the problems of this institution, I ended my 
visit with a high regard and a profound ad- 
miration for their efforts in their program to 
aid children. 


IV 


The nucleus of the class consists in first 
year field work students who have been as- 
signed to leadership of groups in churches 
or settlements in neighborhoods of high de- 
linquency. In addition to readings, field 
trips, and class lectures, each participant in 
the program selects an area for individual 
or group research. The investigation in 
many cases is correlated with situations en- 
countered in the student's field work. For 
instance, the student who was baffled by 
Johnny's wanton behavior was encouraged 
to undertake a case study of the formative 
factors conducive to his rebellious and hos- 
tile acts. The student interviewed Johnny's 
parents, his older brother, his homeroom 
teacher, the school guidance counsellor, tru- 
ant officer, health officer, and others who 
come in contact with the boy. In the course 
of the interview he found that Johnny's par- 
ents are separated — the youngster stays 
with his working mother in Harlem while 
his father lives in Brooklyn. Because of the 
concern which the student expressed in re- 
peatedly calling at the boy's home, the father 
took a renewed interest in his son and in 
his family situation. The guidance counsel- 
lor reported that Johnny has an organic dis- 
order and at one time was referred to the 
school psychiatrist, but there were no rec- 
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ords of such a visit. Further investigation 
by the student revealed that the school had 
inadvertently failed to make the referral. At 
the student's instigation a meeting of 
Johnny's parents, the school principal, home 
room teacher, and guidance counsellor was 
called. The student reports that the meet- 
ing eventuated in more careful parental, 
school, and church supervision of Johnny 
as well as in definite psychiatric assistance. 
He concludes that the case study was a most 
humbling experience in that it gave vivid 
and vital meaning to the possibility of be- 
ing a channel for the grace of God. 


The projects for special research vary con- 
siderably. Many students investigate the 
role of the church in meeting the problem 
of delinquency. One team of four students 
has worked on a common project in which 
they drafted a research schedule, interviewed 
leaders of selected churches, studied the 
church in its community context, and drew 
a large map showing the “Juvenile Delin- 
quency Rates” according to the various 
health areas in New York City. Other stu- 
dents elect to study value conflicts confront- 
ing teen-age girls, Puerto Rican, or Negro 
youth. Students also investigate the pro- 
grams and methods which have proven ef- 
fective in the mitigation, treatment, or con- 
trol of delinquency. Such studies include an 
analysis of vocational schools, a study of the 
New Jersey State Diagnostic Center, a re- 
port on Children’s Village, a study of police- 
community relationships, and an evaluation 
of the Boy Scouts program. 

Perhaps the two most popular areas of 
investigation are the study of teen-age gangs 
and the analysis of current novels for their 
insights on the problem of delinquency. I 
suspect that the former subject appeals be- 
cause of its fascination, while the latter is 
a favorite because of the relaxation and 
pleasure provided by reading novels in an 
otherwise “weighty” academic curriculum. 


V 


How might the effects of the program be 
viewed? There are at least two types of ef- 
fects, immediate and long term. The first 
is the more immediate type whereby the stu- 
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dent's imagination is awakened and chal- 
lenged by the need for more specific expe- 
rience in work dealing directly with delin- 
quents or potential delinquents. It is with 
such determination that two students went 
to work as the chaplain’s assistants at the 
New York City detention center on Riker's 
Island. Another student expressed her per- 
sonal witness by volunteering as a staff 
member at Children’s Village in Dobbs 
Ferry. One student is deepening his under- 
standing of delinquents by serving as a pro- 
bation officer for his part time field work 
experience. Perhaps the most dramatic ef- 
fect is the experience of the student who 
caught two car thieves near the Seminary 
after two successive Class sessions! On both 
occasions he noticed the thieves from his 
apartment window looting valuables from 
parked automobiles. One of the thieves was 
apprehended when the student trailed him 
for five blocks until he spotted and hailed 
a cruising police car. The other thief was 
caught when the student chased him for two 
blocks and then pinned him against a wall 
until the authorities arrived. To be sure, 
techniques of apprehension are not taught 
in the class room! 


Many students are able to relate the in- 
sights and shared experiences of the class 
room to their field work situations. Thus a 
number of students became active in extend- 
ing the outreach of their church programs 
to heretofore unreached young people in the 
community. One student was particularly 
successful in inviting a teen-age gang into 
the church and gradually re-directing the 
values and activities of the group. 


The second type of effect is too early to 
evaluate because of its long term and more 
indirect nature. The instructors are confi- 
dent, however, that the program has created 
an awareness and an alertness to the prob- 
lem which should bear fruit in the furure 
ministries of the participants. Cautioned 
against simple solutions to a complex prob- 
lem, the students will be wary of partial 
answers or easy panaceas. Their knowledge 
of the resources and facilities for attacking 
delinquency in New York City will aid 
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them, when they go forth to serve in other 
communities, in discovering resources which 
are similar in structure. Perhaps in their 
future ministries some will take the initia- 
tive in protesting against local abuses di- 
rected against youth, such as throwing them 
in jail in the same company with hardened 
criminals. Others will feel competent to 
interpret the needs of youth to the com- 
munity as a whole. 


VI 


The significance of the enterprise might 
finally be evaluated by the insights which 
have emerged on the relations of the Church 
to the problem of delinquency. Since space 
does not permit full elaboration, it will suf- 
fice to summarize briefly three outstanding 
themes and then to conclude by suggesting 
a procedural plan for relating the Church 
to the problem of delinquency in the com- 
munity. 

Members of the program realize that the 
reasons for delinquency are numerous and 
that it would be futile to advocate a monis- 
tiv explanation. Nevertheless there is one 
cause which many sociologists regard as 
basic and to which religion speaks with spe- 
cial relevance. This is the concept “anomie” 
which refers to the sense of alienation and 
the lack of meaning so prevalent in our so- 
ciety. Delinquency flourishes in an anomic 
setting where there is an absence of shared 
values and norms which provide unity, di- 
rection, and purpose to life. It can there- 
fore be viewed as a protesc against the 
meaninglessness of life. On the individual 
level one of the roots of anomie is the lack 
of self-identity. An individual without 
separate identity is an emotionally unstable 
person. In the search for self-identity the 
Church performs a vital role. For one of 
her chief functions is precisely to provide 
answers to the question “who am I"? It is 
the Church's responsibility to interpret and 
to communicate the meaningfulness of life. 
Hence the Church can speak clearly and di- 
rectly to the problem of delinquency. 

A second conclusion which relates the 
Church to delinquency is the type of values 
which are increasingly glorified in Ameri- 
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can society. Toughness, physical strength, 
and brute force receive high priority. We 
sneer at the sissy, glorify the husky football 
player, and call the intellectual an egghead! 
A high premium is placed on monetary suc- 
cess and adulation is accorded to the person 
who is “getting ahead.” Dupery is con- 
doned — “if you can get away with it, why 
not?” Delinquency must be viewed in the 
valuational context of American society. In 
a materialistic culrure where “things” serve 
as almighty referents, youth grows up seek- 
ing selfhood through I-it relationships. I- 
Thou relations with parents, teachers, or 
peers become increasingly attenuated. In- 
deed, the juvenile is considered to be a 
problem, not a person. One church worker 
explains his success with youth as follows: 
“In my personal contact with each boy or 
girl, | concentrate on showing them genu- 
ine respect as persons, rather than as young- 
sters who are to be treated as things or ob- 
jects.” The tension between the Church's 
message and societal values which reinforce 
delinquent behavior are frequently obscured. 
The Church must not only seek to maintain 
this tension, but also work for the transfor- 
mation of values which are conducive to de- 
linquency. 


A third area of concern is that of teen- 
age gangs. The anti-social teen-age gang is 
particularly distressing because it legitimizes 
deviant behavior. Were it not for the anti- , 
social gang, delinquency would be less per- 
sistent. But a high concentration of delin- 
quency, in the form of anti-social gang be- 
havior, gives internal legitimacy to such be- 
havior and contributes to the formation of a 
delinquent sub-culture which becomes self- 
sustaining. Such a sub-culture is a threat to 
the stability of society. The foregoing struc- 
tural analysis must be supplemented by the 
functional view that gangs fulfill a need. 
The need to belong and to achieve status in 
a primary group is normal and basic. The 
colorful names which gangs adopt are in- 
deed symbols of their longings and depriva- 
tions. Such names as “Debutantes,” “Im- 
perial Kings,” “Dukes,” “Valiants,” “Roy- 
als,” “Enchanters,” and “Viceroys” are sym- 
bols of “high society” or secret fraternities 
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and sororities in “respectable” circles. While 
the Church is not to be identified with the 
exclusive club, it can certainly provide a 
sense of belonging — both to God in an 
ultimate sense and to society. If the Church 
be sensitive to community needs, it will seek 
ways to sustain the needs of gang members 
and perhaps channel their activities toward 
constructive goals. 

It remains to suggest some specific ap- 
proaches for relating the Church to delin- 
quency in the local community. Since com- 
munities vary and the expressions of delin- 
quency are manifold, it is impossible to out- 
line a comprehensive blueprint for action in 
brief compass. It is possible, however, to 
suggest at least provisionally some general 
principles or guide lines for Church leader- 
ship: 

1. Study Your Community To Deter- 
mine Youth's Needs. The first step for any 
church that wishes to serve the youth of its 
community is to conduct a community sur- 
vey. Such study is necessary for determin- 
ing the nature and extent of delinquency in 
the community, the existing facilities and 
resources, and the specific needs of youth. 
(Detailed methodological guidance for such 
studies may be secured from a text like 
Roland Warren's Studying Your Com- 
munity (Russell Sage Foundation, 1955). 

2. Appoint a Church Committee. The 
next step is to appoint a study committee to 
deal with the findings of the investigation. 
It is important that the church members be 
involved at an early state, lest they remain 
indifferent or take a negative attitude. The 
committee can enlist greater lay support and 
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conduct open meetings to decide on a pro- 
gram in light of the findings. 

3. Maintain An Active Youth Program. 
The new program may either be an exten- 
sion of the previous youth program or it 
may involve an entirely new aspect of group 
work. An active youth program provides a 
possible channel for prevention of delin- 
quency. It also provides the minister with 
an understanding of the social milieu of 
youth and access into many homes for pur- 
poses of counselling. 

4. Cooperate with Allied Institutions, 
Since the Church serves as an ally with other 
community forces working toward the solu- 
tion of delinquency, the program should 
provide for cooperation with such institu- 
tions. This may mean that the Church 
would serve as a referral agency in particu- 
lar cases, a ministry to jails and courts, or 
the acceptance of responsibility for paro- 
lees. 

5. Interpret the Vocation of Parenthood. 
A broader phase of the program might be 
the interpretation to parents of their family 
vocation. Since the family has undergone 
such profound social changes, with differen- 
tial roles accorded to each of its members, 
it is imperative that parents be acquainted 
with the responsibility of providing a sense 
of the wholeness of life within the family 
unit. Considerable emphasis has been placed 
on interpreting the job as a locus for wit- 
nessing to faith. Perhaps greater attention to 
parental vocation as a witness to faith 
would have important consequences in re- 
lating the Church to the problem of delin- 


quency. 
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T= OF US who are closely associated 
with the State University of Iowa inter- 
religious School of Religion have become 
accustomed to hearing many questions about 
the School. We face a constant task of ex- 
planation, of education concerning the na- 
ture of this unique structure. On the oc- 
casion of the School’s annual luncheon on 
May 14 four members of the teaching staff 
spoke “from the inside.” Each focused on 
some particular phase of a broad subject. 
What follows consists of excerpts from these 
talks. 


Professor Robert L. Campbell, one of the 
Protestant instructors in the School, stressed 
the School's role as a “service” department 
in the College of Liberal Arts rather than as 
a professional school. 

“Invariably those who have heard about 
the School of Religion want to find out 
more about it, and largely misunderstand it,” 
Professor Campbell said. 

“There seems to be a general assumption 
among those who have not been fully in- 
itiated into the workings of the School that 
it is professional in nature; that it trains 
pastors like any seminary. When assured 
that this is not the case, people usually draw 
the conclusion that the School must be en- 
gaged in preparing men to enter such a pro- 
fessional seminary. True, there are a num- 
ber of pre-ministerial students on the cam- 
pus. Most of them are enrolled in courses 
in religion at some time during their resi- 
dence, and some of them are majoring in 
religion. It is also true that several trained 
ministers are usually enrolled in the gradu- 
ate program of the School. However, their 
work at the School is directed toward a-re- 
search degree; it is not of a professional 





character. Most of these students are pre- 
paring for college teaching. In every case 
their professional ministerial training has 
been previously obtained elsewhere. 


“The principal concern of the School of 
Religion is with all those students who are 
interested in studying religion, either as part 
of a broad cultural perspective or from the 
standpoint of developing their own personal 
faith. ‘Those who were instrumental in es- 
tablishing the School of Religion were con- 
vinced that religious faith has played so 
important a part in shaping the history and 
culture of the worla that no institution of 
higher learning, least of all a great univer- 
sity center, could rightfully ignore it. Be- 
lieving that religion has penetrated into 
every facet of human activity, they envi- 
sioned a School where religion could be 
taught as an integral part of a liberal educa- 
tion, receiving an emphasis comparable to 
that which it has always received in the af- 
fairs of men. This vision has never waned. 
On the contrary, it has captured the loyalty 
and support of those who have since come 
to serve on the university administration 
and on the board and faculty of the School 
of Religion. 


“Students at the State University of Iowa, 
therefore, have the opportunity to study re- 
ligious literature, history, and thought on 
the same level on which they would ap- 
proach any other university subject. Not 
only are general courses in religion availa- 
ble, but various courses are also offered in 
each of the three major faiths, Catholicism, 
Judaism, and Protestantism, by teachers who 
are members of those faiths. 

“These courses are taught in such a way 
that the personal religious life of the student 
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does not affect his class standing any more 
than it would in any other academic sub- 
ject. An effort is made to avoid any form 
of indoctrination. This type of approach is 
fair to students of all religious and philo- 
sophical persuasions. Moreover, it is reli- 
giously sound. The students are treated 
impartially but not indifferently. They are 
encouraged to make their own critical eval- 
uation of the material. Those who are pri- 
marily interested in strengthening their own 
spiritual lives have the opportunity to draw 
upon the results of scholarly learning to help 
thern in their endeavor.” 


Professor Frederick P. Bargebuhr, who 
has been the Jewish teacher in the School 
since 1951, stressed the pluralistic nature 
of the School and the way in which it fits 
the American church-state pattern. 


“The separation between state and church 
(which is a basic principle underlying our 
constitution)” Dr. Bargebuhr pointed out, 
“grew with necessity out of the variegated 
character of the nation. 


“An exclusion of religious thought, how- 
ever, can hardly have been on the mind of 
the founding fathers and legislators. The 
negative, limiting aspect of the separation 
of state and church is painfully borne out by 
the curricula of state institutions which of- 
fer courses in religion ‘surreptitiously’ dis- 
guised as ‘history or psycnology or sociology 
of religion’ in the departments of these var- 
ious epithets; whereby religion is made a 
no-man’s land accessible only for observa- 
tion through another medium, and far from 
legitimate observance, accessible only through 
the study of uprooted rudiments with a 
problematic objectivity. 

“The daring ingenuity of interpretation 
of this nation’s principle of separation of 
state and church as embodied in our three- 
faith School of Religion, therefore, seems 
to re-instate rather the positive aspect of the 
constitutional principle making the seem- 
ingly negative an asset, giving the pluralistic 
character of our nation a significant center 
of intensified exchange of thought. 


“The very fact that at this state university 
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ordained clergymen teach the three main 
faiths of this country in a coordinated cur- 
riculum, and, to a certain degree, even 
within the same courses, to mixed classes, 
assures an inoffensive, non-biased perfor- 
mance on the part of the teachers, who at 
the same time are free to give full expres- 
sion to their convictions with regard to both 
church and state. The individual student is 
thus enabled to satisfy himself under the 
guidance of a pluralistic faculty of the var- 
ious creeds in a truly synoptic fashion. 
Moreover, due to the fact that the basic 
course at this School is taught by representa- 
tives of the three groups in coordination 
and that examinations and panel perfor- 
mances feature the tripartite faculty simul- 
taneously, integration without dilution is 
safeguarded. 


“The common denominator is knowledge; 
lack of knowledge or deliberate obscuran- 
tism are regarded the elements which en- 
danger both true religion and university 
level. As long as a student has the oppor- 
tunity to learn from the various trained in- 
structors, the synoptic and concerted char- 
acter of such instruction itself excludes (as 
the history of the School during almost 30 
years has demonstrated) offensive tension 
and competition between the three groups 
and also excludes a parochial missionary 
character.” 


Dr. George W. Forell, a Protestant pro- 
fessor in the School since 1954, stressed the 
place of the School in and its contribution 
to the University. 

“The School of Religion is an academic 
department of the College of Liberal Arts 
of the State University of Iowa,” he indi- 
cated. 

“Its staff teaches and does research in the 
field of religion, which is one of the most 
important areas of human life. The teach- 
ers are assumed to have a sympathetic in- 
terest in religion. This is no extraordinary 
requirement, since teachers in astronomy 
would be expected to have a sympathetic 
interest in the stars and teachers of music 
would be expected to like music and be able 
to hear. 
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“One of the main functions of the School 
of Religion is to instruct the undergraduates 
at the University of Iowa in order to famil- 
iarize them with their own religion tradi- 
tion and religion in general. This function 
is, Of necessity, somewhat elementary. The 
reason is that the background in religion of 
the average undergraduate is weaker than 
in any other field. He is simply not famil- 
iar with religion as a discipline to be studied 
like other academic disciplines, and it takes 
a considerable amount of work on the part 
of the staff to establish a new attitude. 


“In its graduate program, the School of 
Religion offers specialized training in the 
field of religion for a small group of se- 
lected graduate students. The School is in 
a unique position to emphasize the interre- 
lation between religion and other fields of 
human concern because of its close relation- 
ship with other departments of the univer- 
sity. This gives the School an advantage 
over an undergraduate college or a seminary 
and it is the function of the School to ac- 
centuate these interrelationships. 


“It is a further function of the School of 
Religion to engage in research in order to 
contribute new insights in the field of reli- 
gion and at the same time maintain the 
competence of the staff in its work with 
undergraduates and graduates and as an aca- 
demic department of a major university. 

“It is the aim of the School of Religion 
to relate religion in general and the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition in particular, positively 
and comprehensively to the total knowledge 
of the student. In doing so, it will help the 
student to understand his own tradition in 
a more mature and comprehensive manner. 
At the same time it will help him to appre- 
ciate other religious traditions. 

“It is the aim of the School of Religion 
to serve as a resource in the university com- 
munity in the field of religion. In view of 


the fact that religion is one of the main 
concerns of humanity, a great university 
needs a group of experts in the field of re- 
ligion as it needs a group of experts in any 
other major human endeavor.” 
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The remarks of Professor Robert J. 
Welch, Catholic professor in the School 
since 1949, might best be summarized under 
the heading “As Others See Us.” 

“The reactions and questions of ‘outsid- 
ers,” Father Welch indicated “consist of a 
mixture of curiosity, incredulity, and down- 
right envy, with here and there a trace (but 
scarcely more than a trace) of opposition. 

“The curiosity is the most evident and 
the most understandable. This is a unique 
educational venture and its uniqueness 
would naturally arouse curiosity. These out- 
siders are anxious to know about the School, 
how it works, if it works, and with what 
results. The curiosity extends to curriculum 
and content of the various courses offered, 
our relations with the rest of the university. 
Especially it centers on the. question of 
whether and how our differences can be 
maintained without conflict. 

“The incredulity one meets has to do with 
a sort of a priori conviction that such a radi- 
cal thing could not possibly work, that we 
must be covering up the real facts of the 
case, that we are somehow making a moun- 
tain out of a molehill or a silk purse out of 
a sow’s ear. This is the attitude, often 
enough, of university professors and admin- 
istrators, some of whom seem unwilling to 
admit that it could work, for fear that some- 
one might want to try it seriously in the 
framework of their own university or col- 
lege. Our response to the incredulous is 
always a simple pragmatic one — it works 
and has worked for nearly 30 years at the 
University of lowa with none of the fright- 
ening results the incredulous have conjured 
up. 
“Finally, there is a widespread down-right 
envy which cannot fail to please those who 
represent the School of Religion. It is a 
tribute to the School as a successful, if not 
perfect, answer to the problem of the teach- 
ing of religion in state-supported schools of 
higher education. It reflects, too, a wide- 
spread desire to go and do likewise in other 
state universities, to carry the lowa idea, if 
not the Iowa plan, to other perts of this 
American educational world.” 
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JOR PERSONS interested in school ad- 
ministration, several approaches could 
be made to a consideration of religion in 
American public schools. One approach 
might make a digest of legislation or court 
rulings on attempts to inject denominational- 
ism into our tax supported education. An- 
other might involve comparisons of the phi- 
losophy and practice of the United States with 
that of other countries — in Europe, Latin 
America, or elsewhere. A third approach 
might show relationships between religion 
and formal education in our cultural heritage, 
and focus on problems which the nation must 
face as it stresses individual religious liberty 
and attempts to differentiate the moral and 
inspirational teachings that are essential for 
social integration from the forces of social 
cleavage which often accompany religious 
sectarianism. The present paper uses the 
third approach. 

1. Simple unity of life in early societies. 
— In the simple societies which concern an- 
thropologists, there is no sharp differentiation 
among the rights and functions of individuals 
or groups comparable to the differentiations 
in an industrial society. Hence in a simple 
society one person might act as chief, medi- 
cine man, and priest without clear recogni- 
tion as to whether at a particular time he is 
governor, healer, or appeaser of the gods. 

A simple society of this type prevailed 
among the Greeks at the time of Homer and 
among the Hebrews during much of the 
Old Testament. This unity meant that there 
was little differentiation between an inner 
world of thought or attitude and an outer 
world of physical environment or action. Not 
until the time of Socrates was much emphasis 
placed on an intellectual life apart from 
physical activity, and Plato regarded the body 
as a prison of physical needs, desires, and 


pleasures which handicapped the develop- 
ment of mind and soul. Aristotle furthered 
this view. Thus the Socratic Greeks formu- 
lated a body-mind dualism. 

Following a different pattern, the Hebrews 
during their long Exile became convinced 
that they would not ia the foreseeable furure 
be able to establish on earth a political king- 
dom which provided the kind of personal 
life or social status for the Jews which their 
religion and mythology had taught them to 
expect. Hence their emphasis turned to de- 
veloping the conception of an inner life — 
in which the individual could live in hopes, 
in dreams regarding a future, and in pure fan- 
tasy, largely ignoring the persistent and con- 
trary realities of the physical world around 
them. The Hebrew and Greek dualisms of 
our heritage thus resembled each other in 
that each set up a world of imagination and 
fancy, apart from the real world of daily life. 

It was among Hebrew-Greek cultural 
groups which greatly emphasized the inner 
life and minimized the outer environment 
that early Christianity developed. Its cul- 
tural introversion was further intensified 
through the persecutions of early Christians 
by a hostile Roman state — which was push- 
ing conquest outward, and was striving for 
a “Roman Peace” within. 

It was not until Constantine in the fourth 
century made Christianity the accepted reli- 
gion of Rome — with the force of empire 
to aid its spread, and Justinian in the sixth 
century closed the pagan universties in the 
East and thus substantially eclipsed Greek 
philosophy and Persian mysticism, that the 
Christian Church thought extensively in po- 
litical terms — thought of itself as a prow- 
ing political influence. The development of 
a religious state within the political state 
probably helped weaken the Roman Empire 
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from within, as well as helped enable the 
organized church to take over political func- 
tions as the Western Empire crumbled. 


It is significant that the same year as Jus- 
tinian closed Plato's academy in Athens, 529 
A.D., St. Benedict established the Benedictine 
Order and founded the Monastery of Monte 
Cassino near Naples. These two events can 
be thought of as symbolizing the shift of 
cultural leadership from the classical uni- 
versities to the medieval monasteries. 

2. Survival and rebirth of Western learn- 
ing. — With respect to the present relation- 
ship between religion and education in 
America, the chief importance of the Middle 
Ages is the development under church lead- 
ership of considerable integration between 
the inner life of Christian theology and mys- 
ticism and the worldly life of Roman state- 
hood and property. Various dualisms and 
ideological contradictions emerged from this 
cultural mixing — such as ideological reac- 
tion against the sex instinct through emphasis 
on chastity, but idealization of motherhood; 
or reaction against greed for material wealth 
through vows of individual poverty, at the 
same time that the organized church became 
the greatest existing landowner and possessor 
of material wealth. In spite of such dualisms 
and contradictions, however, the church was 
probably the main agency of the Middle 
Ages for preserving and transmitting the 
Roman, Greek, and Hebrew cultures to the 
Germanic peoples who over-ran the Western 
Empire and who in the main became our 
own biological and cultural ancestors. 


In Italy and elsewhere in the West, town 
life and Roman government were never en- 
tirely broken down by the invasions but were 
used by leaders of the Germanic peoples in 
extending cultural influence. Thus Theo- 
deric, the Ostrogoth who ruled much of 
Italy early in the sixth century, followed the 
example of some late Roman rulers in ac- 
cepting it as a royal duty to foster cultural 
development and education. However, 
Charles the Great of the Franks (768-814), 
with the aid of Alcuin and other scholars of 
the time, is probably the best known royal 
sponsor of culture and education during the 
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Middle Ages. His example was in part fol- 
lowed by King Alfred in England toward the 
end of the ninth century. So in an important 
measure the kings of the Germanic peoples 
shared with the church the task of trans- 
mitting classical culture to these peoples dur- 
ing the Middle Ages. 

The emergence of medieval trading cen- 
ters — oriented toward private profit and 
secular affairs, along with the appearance of 
unrest under church rule and land holding, 
were among the factors which induced the 
Papacy in 1096 to organize the first crusade. 
However, the importance in the present con- 
nection of the successive waves of conquest 
and plunder known as the crusades is that 
they brought many West Europeans in contact 
with the relatively high level of Greek- 
Persian-Hebrew culture which then pre- 
vailed around the east end of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Crusaders who returned to 
Europe with the broader cultural experience 
which grew out of their crusading exploits 
did much to bring about the Revival of 
Learning in the West — the Renaissance. 
This revival stimulated the founding of the 
early universities of the modern world. 

With the revival of learning there de- 
veloped a new interest and understanding 
for Greek philosophy and for the aspects of 
Hebrew culture which constituted the basis 
of early Christianity. A study of the in- 
dividualism which emerged among the 
Greeks after Socrates, and a re-examination 
of early Christian writings, helped supply 
the basis for Luther's attack on corruptions in 
church practice — including accumulations 
of wealth and political power, and for his 
emphasis on the individual as capable of di- 
rect meditation with his God — without in- 
tervening priest or ceremony. Luther's in- 
sistence that the scriptures be available in 
the languages of the common people and that 
each person learn to read and interpret the 
scriptures for himself, exerted a well-known 
influence on the emergence of universal edu- 
cation — which gradually spread from Lu- 
theran countries to other regions. 

A second ramification of the Lutheran 
Reformation which is important for present- 
day relationships between religion and public 
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education in America is the dissatisfaction 
of the German princes with the tax burden 
placed upon them by the church at Rome, 
and their warm-hearted respect for the idea 
that the church should confine itself to con- 
cern for the spiritual life and the hereafter 
whereas the princes should rule in the sphere 
of geographical territory and material wealth 
on earth. Some aspects of the subsequent 
doctrine of separation berween church and 
state can be seen in the situation described, 
although in many parts of the Western World 
organized religion has always been too strong 
for separation to become generally accepted. 

The pioneer struggle of Jefferson and 
associates for religious liberty and the separa- 
tion of church and state in this country, first 
in Virginia and later in working out the 
federal constitution, is common knowledge 
among Americans who are familiar with the 
history of their country or the development 
of its public school system. The many in- 
stances in which the educational practices of 
local communities have in the past come be- 
fore our state and federal courts for adjudica- 
tion, relative to infringement of federal and 
state guarantees of religious liberty, are also 
matters of common knowledge among stu- 
dents of the nation’s educational and legal 
problems. 

3. Institutionalized religion and power 
politics. — It may be difficult to detect the 
exact procedure by which the ideas of an in- 
dividual become a social movement — or 
the moments that are crucial in this process. 
But in any case, whether the development 
is in science, economics, politics, or religion, 
some method of propagating the basic ideas 
to gain a following is essential. 

Among factors which influence the rate 
and direction of change from an individual 
philosophy to a social movement are the 
apparent nearness of the basic ideas to the 
mode of life and social problems of the time, 
the degree of satisfaction which people feel 
under prevailing conditions which the new 
ideas would change, the competition among 
suggestions for change which are made by 
different persons, and the leadership status 
of those persons who are first won over as 
converts. Difficulties which early Christianity 
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experienced, in contrast with progress after it 
became Rome's state religion, illustrate the 
point. 

When the followers of any doctrine be- 
come numerous, problems of organization, 
control, and discipline emerge — to produce 
integration and reduce splintering. Organi- 
zation implies a system for settling differ- 
ences, establishing schools or other agencies 
to propagate the doctrine, providing means 
of material support, and determining pro- 
cedures regarding such groups or individuals 
as aid or oppose it. The organization thus 
develops a hierarchy of authority, and atten- 
tion to form, procedure, ritual, and efforts 
to extend power are likely to replace earlier 
emphasis on content and service. If com- 
placency develops, or applications of doctrine 
to benefit small selfish groups, or if internal 
struggle over power appears, revolt is likely 
to break up the old organization. How often 
revolt occurs depends on readiness to change 
without it. 

The history of Christianity, with the Ref- 
ormation and subsequent Protestant splinter- 
ing illustrates the revolt idea in the religious 
sphere; the history of the British Empire, 
from American independence to recent strug- 
gles with Egypt, illustrates it in the sphere ~ 
of government; perhaps the break up of the 
feudal and plantation system illustrates it in 
the economic sphere; and most American 
educators know how philosophy, organiza- 
tion, and vested interests obstructed necessary 
modification of the Latin Grammar School 
and the Academy to meet the nation’s chang- 
ing needs for secondary education. The pat- 
tern described is sometimes referred to as the 
evolution of institutions — whether religious, 
economic, governmental, educational, or 
other institutions. 

Institutional evolution has several impli- 
cations for religion in American public 
schools. One implication concerns a general 
recognition of schools in literate countries as 
important agencies for propagating doctrines, 
dogmas, and philosophies. The attention 
given by a rising dictator to transforming the 
schools shows the importance of popular edu- 
cation in the connection indicated — whether 
in Italy, Germany, Russia, or elsewhere. Con- 
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cern regarding the content of popular edu- 
cation in the United States during World 
War I also illustrates it -— or the emphasis 
which occupation forces placed on reform- 
ing the school books of defeated Italy, Ger- 
many, and Japan in World War II. 

A second implication concerns the growth 
of nationalism since the reformation, and 
ascendency of the state in domestic and in- 
ternational affairs. Whether a political state, 
a religious state, or some other dominant 
grouping constitutes the chief agency of 
government may not make much difference 
regarding the personal liberty enjoyed by 
individuals. However, every school man 
knows that there cannot be two superin- 
tendents at the head of the same school sys- 
tem. Neither can there be two governors, 
two presidents, or two heads of state in any 
other governmental arrangement. Hence 
there cannot be a religious, an economic and 
financial, or medical head of state trying to 
exercise supreme authority in a geographical 
or cultural area in which a political head has 
been established for this purpose. In parts of 
the world where there is a state religion, 
there may be confusion as to whether final 
authority in government and social control 
rests in religious or secular hands. 

A third implication concerns the strength 
of religious organizations and hierarchies in 
this country. In some instances the legisla- 
tive lobbies and other political activities of 
organized religious groups in the United 
States may reflect a redirection of effort in 
view of activities being curtailed in other 
nations where the particular church group 
was formerly strong, in some instances it may 
reflect a missionary zeal of young or ambi- 
tious sects, and in some instances it probably 
reflects confusion and inability to see that a 
well-developed public school without reli- 
gious strings attached is one of America’s 
greatest bulwarks of individual religious 
liberty. Many public school administrators 
and teachers in this country have felt the 
pressure of religious groups. 

4. Need for strengthening the school 
program in moral and spiritual spheres. — A 
major concern of the American people dur- 
ing the century preceding World War | was 
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the development of technology and the crea- 
tion of material wealth out of extensive 
natural resources. This resulted in a rapid 
improvement in the material standard of liv- 
ing of the common people, millions of whom 
brought little material wealth with them 
as they came to this country to secure freedom 
and a more abundant life. The march toward 
abundance has been shaken by occasional 
economic depressions, but nothing seems to 
have occurred which shook the faith of the 
common people in the ability of economic 
prosperity to solve man’s basic problems. 
Perhaps the Civil War too could be looked 
upon as a struggle concerned largely with 
faith in economic prosperity based on the 
freedom of labor and enterprise to develop 
natural resources. Regardless of more or less 
tenuous denominational affiliations, the basic 
religion of a majority of Americans during 
most of this period might be characterized as 
a religion of optimism. 

Near the beginning of the present cen- 
tury various changes in American society be- 
gan to appear which raised skepticism con- 
cerning faith in economic prosperity alone 
as adequate to insure the general satisfaction 
and happiness of the people. Some of these 
changes were in themselves essentially eco- 
nomic — such as industrialization and the 
disappearance of free land; emergence of a 
substantial class of people who were in com- 
fortable economic circumstances and who 
became interested in humanitarian and other 
cultural developments; growing importance 
of the nation in international affairs and our 
participation in World War I — with both 
economic and other implications; and the 
severe depression of the 1930's which shook 
the faith as well as the material anchorage of 
many Americans in the nation’s prevailing 
economic system. Then came World War 
II — with its stress on technological produc- 
tion to supply a huge war machine and its 
stress on ideology as a crucial factor in morale. 

As an accompaniment of cultural changes 
such as those suggested, a feeling has de- 
veloped that our system of public education 
neglects the non-economic and non-material 
aspects of life. Teachers and other educa- 
tors are among the first to recognize that 
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there are many needs that our public schools 
do not adequately meet. 

Religious leaders who criticize public edu- 
cation because of shortcomings in teaching 
moral and spiritual values suggest various 
remedies. At one extreme is the urge that 
all education be carried on in tax supported 
parochial schools in which each denomination 
can teach its own set of values through in- 
doctrination with its particular sectarian 
dogma. Near the other extreme are weak 
denominations or those which have no par- 
ticular designs on the public treasury, as well 
as some non-denominational critics, who 
think that the curriculum of the public 
schools could be so modified as to teach the 
extensive body of moral and inspirational 
philosophy which different denominations 
have in common — leaving denominational 
idiosyncrasies to be handled by individual 
denominations, without undermining the 
public schools. Probably the struggle of the 
next few decades concerning religion and 
public education will be largely a struggle 
between these two points of view. No doubt 
controversy over many individual issues will 
be reflected by lobbies in legislative halls and 
by appeals to the courts. 

5. Techniques for developing moral and 
spiritual values, — A society with as many 
conflicting demands as there are in the 
United States, and with a school system which 
offers as rich and varied an educational op- 
portunity as is available in many communi- 
ties, needs to help the individual pupil de- 
velop a philosophy of life so that he can 
evaluate and integrate the diverse influences. 
Teaching pupils how to think and how to 
evaluate evidence gives them important tools 
for developing this philosophy. Learning 
where to look for evidence on controversial 
problems and learning how new evidence or 
new knowledge is created, through experi- 
mentation and otherwise, constitutes the ac- 
quisition of additional tools. Freedom of 
teacher and pupil to explore any field of in- 
terest, without taboo or fear of ostracism, 
constitutes the atmosphere necessary for one 
20 develop his personal philosophy. 

The existence of learning materials which 
are within the grasp of pupils of different 
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maturity levels is an obvious need. For 
studying government, and some other aspects 
of social science, considerable progress has 
been made in developing suitable materials. 
A careful analysis of the moral and spiritual 
teachings of different Christian and non- 
Christian religious denominations, through a 
study of their literatures and practices, might 
yield fruitful materials for use by public 
schools in strengthening their programs for 
developing moral and spiritual values in 
young Americans. Many concrete sugges- 
tions appear in such studies as that by the 
Educational Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association entitled Moral 
and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools, or 
the report by Hartford’ Emphasizing Moral 
and Spiritual Values in a Kentucky High 
School. 

The increasing development of guidance 
programs in our public schools, to help 
pupils integrate and interpret their varied and 
often conflicting experiences in home, 
school, and community offers another tech- 
nique for aiding pupils to develop a phi- 
losophy of life. Through this personalized 
attention it is possible to aid each pupil in 
terms of the particular decisions, conflicts, 
and other problems which confront him — 
to suggest possible alternatives, indicate 
where to secure information, and show him 
how to use the tools of thought and analysis 
to solve his own problems and thereby de- 
velop intellectual independence and moral 
responsibility. 

A point in technique often overlooked by 
critics of the public schools is that these 
schools now practice, rather than merely dis- 
cuss or theorize about, many of the ideals 
which are advocated by religious groups. 
Public schools which accept children from 
all types of families in a community, provide 
for them to associate on an equal basis, strive 
to develop the capacities of each, and teach 
them how to work together cooperatively 
and to share with one another, are practicing 
the admonitions of religious leaders regarding 


‘Ellis F. Hartford, Bulletin of the Bureau of 
School Service, Vol. XXV, No. 1, (Sept. 1952), 
College of Education, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. 
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human brotherhood, concern for the lowly, 
acceptance of basic equality among human 
beings, and recognition of each as his 
brother's keeper. The increasing effort of 
public schools to integrate vocational and 
liberal education, so that persons in all walks 
of life have a broad basis for sharing the 
cultural richness of present-day American 
life, is a further move in the direction of 
achieving the ideals suggested. In these and 
other respects the public schools practice 
many spiritual ideals which are important in 
Western Civilization, in contrast with many 
parochial schools which foster social cleav- 
ages, misunderstandings, and antagonisms 
through catering to small homogeneous 
groups of children and through giving them 
the idea that in certain fundamental respects 
they are superior to other American children. 
Although the actual practice of spiritual ideals 
through the daily lives and programs of chil- 
dren in our public schoois has been pointed 
out by Dewey and others, it is seldom used 
in its full potence to refute attacks made on 
public education for neglecting moral and 
spiritual values. 

A technique by which many public schools 
could further develop brotherhood, considera- 
tion for fellow-man, and other ideals sug- 
gested in foregoing comments, is a wider use 
of school plants and facilities — by pupils, by 
youth who are not in school, and by adults. 
Use of buildings during evenings or week- 
ends by various civic, vocational, home-life, 
or other adult groups, which results in wider 
personal acquaintance and social understand- 
ing among members of the community illus- 
trates the point. So also does week-end and 
summer use by children and adults of school 
playgrounds and recreational facilities. In a 
rather extensive study on the legal problems 
involved in a wider “Community Use of Pub- 
lic School Facilities” the author suggested 
that many communities could greatly further 
the exten. to which they develop cooperation, 
brotherhood, and other moral and spiritual 
ideals by encouraging a more extensive use 
of school facilities. 

6. Basic controversy concerning man's 





"Harold H. Punke, New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity (King’s Crown Press), 1951. 
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origin and relation to the universe. — It 
seems to be a human characteristic to ask 
about man’s origin and destiny, and to formu- 
late answers to these queries. Leaders emerge 
through the soundness of their answers. The 
leaders become known as seers, prophets, and 
sages. Probably every populous tribe or 
ethnic group has had its prophets and sages, 
although the modern world knows little 
about those existing among peoples that 
never developed a written language. 

When the folklore and sagas of different 
ethnic groups are first written down, they 
are likely to include varied and conflicting 
tales of wise men and great ancestral lead- 
ers. This is especially true if the lore and 
sagas have accumulated over a long period 
of time or under widely varied living condi- 
tions — such as characterized the Hebrews 
before the birth of Jesus, or the Greeks be- 
fore Socrates, or the Germanic peoples be- 
fore the capture of Rome by Alaric in 410 
A.D. 

When writing first appeared, the few per- 
sons who mastered the art, as well as the 
content which they wrote, acquired great 
prestige. But as writing became supple- 
mented by printing, and as many persons 
learned to read and write, the means for dis- 
seminating knowledge rapidly extended. 
Hence more people became informed, had 
considerable to think about, and were able 
to raise and answer more questions — about 
man’s origin or destiny, and about other 
things. New arguments and analyses of 
existing thought and practice thus appeared, 
as well as new ways of expanding the exist- 
ing body of knowledge and of discovering 
additional! truth. 

The present era is a product of several cen- 
turies of experimental science, philosophical 
analyses of social practices and ideals, and 
the applications of technology in changing 
the physical existence of most persons in in- 
dustrial nations. Research and _ scientific 
analysis have spread to various areas of hu- 
man concern. History, sociology, economics, 
and psychology are among such areas. We 
thus derive better documentation and inter- 
pretation of ancient events, better under- 
standing of social conditions and the nature 
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of causal relationships in ancient as well as 
modern civilizations, and better insight into 
the nature of creative imagination, visions, 
dreams, and hallucinations. 


Expansion of knowledge along with more 
widespread material wealth, education, and 
travel means that the concepts and practices 
of religious groups must be revised from time 
to time or become obsolete — the same as con- 
cepts in physics, economics, nutrition, or the 
nature of intelligence. When one studies the 
philosophies and practices of major religions, 
there seems to be much overlapping in the 
moral precepts which different groups have 
attributed to their gods, and in the hopes and 
aspirations reflected in prayers. Out of this 
overlapping, a body of moral and inspira- 
tional material could be developed which is 
essentially free from denominational idiosyn- 
crasies. 


Perhaps the basic controversy over reli- 
gious instruction in public schools could be 
clarified somewhat by contrasting two phi- 
losophies: one a philosophy of humanism, 
the other a’ philosophy of supernaturalism. 
The humanist approaches the idea of God 
through human experience, recognizing that 
some of man’s early conceptions of God were 
based on verv meager experience in com- 
parison with that available to many persons 
today. Not only does the modern humanist 
have access to the reports of experience and 
the thought concerning God which religious 
literature brings from the ancient world, he 
also has access to much knowledge that has 
been gained through experimental science 
about the physical world and about human 
relationships and aspirations. The abun- 
dance of verifiable learning makes him skepti- 
cal about concepts and claims which cannot 
be verified — or claims which seem directly 
in conflict with experience 


Respect for human experience as the 
basis for developing a concept of God, has 
four significant ramifications from the stand- 
point of religious teaching in the public 
schools. (1) It means that a comprehensive 
and adequate conception of God should be 
based on a wide range of experience. In 
modern terminology, this means that it must 
be based on the broadest possible experience 
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as shared and participated in by members of 
the community — that is, a religious com- 
munity conceived in modern democratic 
terms rather than in earlier monarchistic 
terms. (2) If experience constitutes the 
humanistic basis for religious ideals and con- 
cepts, then such ideals and concepts must be 
considered subject to frequent revision as 
human experiences become more inclusive 
and man’s techniques for observation become 
more precise. Creativeness and discovery 
of the new in the realm of moral and religious 
values thus becomes an ever-present quest 
or an ever-present part of daily living, the 
same as Creativeness and quest for the new 
in chemistry, transportation, or law. (3) If 
religious experience and religious education 
are conceived in the foregoing sense, then 
it is difficult or impossible to separate such 
experience and education from any other 
kind of experience and education. That is, 
if religion is based on the most inclusive 
possible range of human experience — 
ancient and modern; scientific, philosophical, 
social — then religious education is the most 
inclusive possible education. (4) For 
those aspects of man’s interests and hopes 
which relates to the future such as hope for a 
richer material life, more harmonious com- 
munity and international relationships, or 
greater peace of mind, the humanist projects 
into the future. But he projects from a base 
of accumulated experience — and the farther 
he gets from that base the more tentative he 
regards his hypotheses to be. 


To the supernaturalist, religion is based on 
the idea of a God that comes from outside 
human experience. Some outward meta- 
physical, cosmic, or mystical anchorage con- 
stitutes the starting point — although de- 
nominations vary concerning the nature of 
this anchorage. In varying degrees this God 
is conceived as a person, who created the 
universe in a physical sense and who deter- 
mines the physical laws which govern it as 
well as the basic laws which govern human 
relationships. Since God made the universe, 
God is father and director of mankind. Ac- 
cording to this view, man’s status is essentially 
one of awe and humbleness — which makes 
him a pliant acceptor and obedient follower 
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of a will imposed from outside, rather than 
a questioner or an experimenter who would 
try to gain control of any such will and direct 
it in line with his own desires. 

According to the supernaturalistic view 
characterized, human experience has value 
largely as an index of error and waywardness 
to be corrected. It is to be corrected through 
authoritarian teachings and practices which 
presumably have been indicated by divine 
revelation and which ate not subject to modi- 
fication through human effort. Thus the 
basis is set up for an authoritarian curriculum 
handled by authoritarian methods to shape 
the child in the direction of a fixed pattern 
that has been supernaturally determined. 
According to this view it would be presump- 
tive to assume that the lowly individual 
could have the capacity or the right to ques- 
tion or challenge any teaching that has such 
august origin. Developing unquestioned re- 
spect for authority is the opposite of develop- 
ing independent thought and critical judg- 
ment. 

Probably most present-day denominations 
in this country reflect some combination of 
the humanistic and the supernaturalistic phi- 
losophies. However, it seems to be in re- 
gard to the supernaturalism that denomina- 
tions differ most from one another — and 
from a nondenominational emphasis on 
moral and inspirational values. On the other 
hand American public education now in- 
corporates much moral teaching and inspira- 
tion — as previously noted. But with the 
traditional attitudes and suspicions that pre- 
vail in this country relative to teaching any- 
thing in the public schools which has a reli- 
gious label, it is perhaps desirable to refer to 
such teachings as moral, ethical, spiritual, or 
inspirational rather than as religious. Re- 
gardless of terminology, however, a non- 
denominational exploration of the human 
values, aspirations, and struggles which have 
accompanied man’s intellectual evolution is 
as legitimate a body of subject matter for con- 
sideration in public schools as is a study of 
development of automobiles, farm crops, or 
democratic government. 

Although there may be agreement on the 
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theoretical differentations between human- 
ism and supernaturalism as characterized in 
previous comments, it would be naive to 
assume that there would be no conflict among 
different groups which are trying to exert 
influence from the religious standpoint on 
specific teachings or school practices. But if 
educators have a fairly clear understanding of 
the philosophy on which the public schools 
operate in the sphere of moral and inspira- 
tional education, there would be a common 
base for defense or attack — as school prac- 
tices are developed which further influence 
the moral and inspirational lives of children, 
and as controversies regarding these practices 
reach the courts. 


7. Legal provisions and moral insights. 
— Public education does not need new au- 
thorizing legislation, in order to increase the 
scope and analytical character of its emphasis 
on man’s intellectual development and as- 
pirations, as much as it needs more compre- 
hensive insight into the nature of moral and 
inspirational values and the ways in which 
the reflection and practice of such values must 
be an integral part of the culture of the age 
concerned, or as much as it needs more cou- 
rage and know-how in defending the free- 
dom of teachers to develop and use instruc- 
tional materials and practices which will 
foster the growth of such values in American 
children. The wave of investigational and 
censorship hysteria, which has been high in 
the nation for a decade, has done much to 
challenge some of the basic freedoms which 
previously seemed to be taken for granted by 
teachers at all educational levels. One need 
not in any way minimize the importance of 
legal study and understanding to say that for 
administrators in the public schools to focus 
attention on legislation and court rulings 
alone — in what may seem a legalistic sense, 
under circumstances such as those indicated, 


might be to focus too largely on symptoms 


rather than on causes. Along with well- 
grounded legal capacity, there is need for a 
social philosophy, instructional materials, 
plant usages, and school practices such as 


those noted in this paper. 
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The purpose of this column is to keep religious educators abreast of the relevant 
significant research in the general field of psychology. Its implications for methods 
and materials in religious education are clear. Religious educators may well take 
advantage of every new finding in scventific research. 

Each abstract or group is preceded by an evaluation and interpretive comment, 


which aims to guide the reader in understanding the research re 


ported. 


All of these abstracts are from PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS, and are 
used by permission of that periodical. The abstract number is Volume 30, Number 


4, August 1956. 


I. ABSTRACTS ABOUT TEACHING 
AND LEARNING 


The use of stories as a teaching device is 
inspected in these abstracts. Plot continuity 
seems to be unimportant before age 5, and 
at the third-grade level a different kind of 
learning results from stories with animal 
rather than human characters. In any case, 
good writing is important. 


5796. Boyd, Nancy A., & Mandler, George. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) CHILDREN’S RE- 
SPONSES TO HUMAN AND ANIMAL STORIES AND 
PICTURES. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 367-371. 
—JIn a study of the responses of 96 third-grade 
children to stimulus stories and stimulus pictures 
with either human or animal main characters, the 
main findings were: “1. Stimulus stories with hu- 
man characters elicit more involvement than ani- 
mal stories. 2. Animal pictures tend to elicit more 
original material than human pictures. 3. Changes 
in the main character from stimulus stories to pic- 
tures resulted in greater involvement than when 
stories and pictures both had human (or animal) 
characters. 4. Socially disapproved behavior in 
the stimulus stories elicits the expression of pun- 
ishment. 5. Socially approved behavior in the 
stimulus stories elicits more projection of the self. 
6. Socially disapproved behavior by human char- 
acters apparently arouses more anxiety than such 
behavior by anima! characters.” — A. J. Bachrach. 


5805. Denner, A. DESSIN ET RATIONALISATION 
CHEZ L’ENFANT. (Drawing and reasoning in 
children.) Enfance, 1954, 7, 41-70.—A devel- 
opmental trend was observed in children’s capacity 
to perceive identity in a series of drawings of their 
own making. The children were asked whether 
their 2nd and 3rd figures represented the same 
individual as their lst, and they were questioned 


as to the reasons behind their answers. The sub- 
jects ranged in age from 4 to 9. The ability in 
question was hardly perceptible in 4-year-olds, but 
rose rapidly from age 5 on, and at the age of 7 over 
75 per cent of the children interpreted their draw- 
ings from left to right, and with a continuous story. 
—E. P. Benoit. 


What children learn frequently does not 
correspond to what is taught. Here is evi- 
dence to indicate that perhaps small children 
retain best the things they do not expect. 
Although symbols belong to their expect- 
ancy patterns, they are unlikely to be able to 
understand them until adulthood. Further- 
more, girls learn differently than boys. 


5793. Baumegarten-Tramer, Franziska. L’RTON 
NEMENT CHEZ L’ENFANT. (Wonderment in 
children.) Enfance, 1954, 7, 35-40. — The method 
of adult reminiscence was used to investigate won- 
derment in the child. The author failed to recall 
a “why” period in her life. A number of house- 
hold accidents and major social incidents did not 
arouse her curiosity. On the other hand, she re- 
tained a host of memories regarding trivial ob- 
jects or actions about which she wondered greatly. 
She infers that the child's imagination is aroused 
by events or things that contradict expectations, es- 
pecially such as are established by adult teaching, 
or by contradictions between adult statements, as 
when praise and disapproval are referred to the 
same object; or again by conflicts between observed 
physical phenomena. — E. P. Benoit. 


5833. Walsh, Ann Marie. SELF CONCEPTS OF 
BRIGHT BOYS WITH LEAKNING DIFPICULTIES. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1956, xiii, 79 p. $2.50. 
— The responses of 20 boys in each of two groups 
— low achievers (bottom fourth of their class) 
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and adequate achievers (upper half of their class) 

from grades two through five to the Driscoll 
Playkit were analyzed on the basis of five hypothe- 
Ses regarding the roles projected in the boy 
doll. “The low achievers consistently differed from 
the adequate achievers in portraying the boy coll 
as restricted in action; unable to express his feel- 
ings appropriately and accurately; being criticized, 
rejected or isolated; and acting defensively, through 
compliance, evasion, or negativism.” The two 
groups did not differ in identifying the boy doll 
with a male role. — T. E. Newland. 


At every age-level it is imperative that 
teachers know their students as persons and 
adapt the lesson materials to them as indi- 
viduals, This involves home cooperation. 


6243. Herbiniere-Lebert, S. LE ROLE DE L’ECOLE 
MATERNELLE DANS LA PREMIERE EDUCATION. 
(Role of the preschool in early education.) En- 
fance, 1954, 7, 1-11. — Attention is brought to 
the role of day-nurseries and preschools in meeting 
the needs of children from 2 to 6 years of age. 
Advantages are discussed with reference to the 
child, the family, and educators. The importance 
of adapting the school to the child is underscored. 
A brief description is given of a program of re- 
search on the process of school initiation, and on 
optimal conditions in the matter of schedule, 
equipment, activities; also on early symptoms of 
disorders of a physical or sensory nature, or relat- 
ing to character formation or to social or emotion- 
al behavior. — FE. P. Benoit. 


Il. ABSTRACTS CONCERNING 
ADOLESCENCE 


The enigma of the adolescent has been 
rapidly yielding to the methods of science. 
These abstracts help us understand some of 
the significant characteristics which may 
affect religious education. 


5806. Deriviére, R. LE PASSAGE DU CONCEPT 
CATEGORIEL AUX SCHEMES DIALECTIQUES. 
(Growth from categorical concepts to dialectical 
reasoning.) Enfance, 1954, 7, 71-87. -— A num- 
ber of factors were found to affect development in- 
to the phase of hypothetico-deductive reasoning in 
several hundred pupils, 11-18 years of age. A re- 
lationship was noted between physical and intel- 
lectual growth. Scientific and cultural study 
seemed to accelerate growth; technical training did 
not yield a comparable effect. Several tests showed 

a decided jump from categorical into formal rea- 
pte we at about the age of 15. Thereafter, thought 
appeared to deal with dialectical reasoning, based 
on abstract concepts. Mastery at this latter level, 
however, was not acquired until the ages of 17-18 
— EB. P. Benoit. 


5826. Rube, P. ADOLESCENCE; II. 
WORLD OF ADOLESCENCE. 


THE INNER 
Amer. J. Psychother., 
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1955, 9, 673-691. — After a discussion of the use 
of the concepts of normality and abnormality, the 
roles of day-dreaming and the image of one’s self, 
as they are found in the adolescent, are considered. 
It is proposed that “day-dreaming in adolescence 
is the necessary process of re-organization and re- 
evaluation of the image of one’s self. Through 
reality testing this process helps the individual to 
give life and plausibility to his ambitions and 
wishes, which were, until then, stored in his inner 
world.” — L. N. Solomon. 


Ill. ABSTRACTS CONCERNING Tv 


AND EDUCATION 


IV is under serious investigation as an 
educational device. The following series of 
abstracts reflect the many-sided concern. 


5928. Carpenter, C. R. (Pennsylvania State U., 
University Park.) PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
USING TELEVISION. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 
606-610. — Psychologists “. . . along with other 
behavioral scientists, have both personal and 
fessional responsibilities for research related to 
telecommunications.” Three main barriers to re- 
search using television and related media are (1) 
the lack of adequate, continuing financial aid and 
of available facilities, (2) the lack of highly com- 
petent research men “. . . motivated to investigate 
the complex processes of communication. . . 
and (3) the lack of a sound research tradition for 
experimental psychologists in the field of the mass 
media and telecommunications. ‘Now is the time 
for research and development work before the 
flood of students reaches our colleges and univer- 
sities.” — S. J. Lachman. 


5930. Coffin, Thomas E. TELEVISION’S IMPACT 
ON SOCIETY. Amer. Psycholegist, 1955, 10, 630- 
641. — “The advent of television has been a ma- 
jor phenomenon of American life in recent years. 
Judged by its rate of growth, the size of its au- 
dience, and the man-hours of attention devoted to 
it, television promises to become the nation’s prin- 
cipal communication medium.” Specific data are 
cited with regard to many topics, including the 
following: dimensions of the medium, characteris- 
tics of the audience, owner's usage and opinion of 
TV, effects on other entertainment industries, ef- 
fects on family and social activities, effects on 
children, political-impact of TV, impact of TV on 
the economy, and the effectiveness of television 
advertising. — S. J. Lachman. 


5934. Evans, Richard I. (U. Houston, Tex.) 
THE PLANNING AND IMPLEMENTATION OF A 
PSYCHOLOGY SERIES ON A NONCOMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION TELEVISION STATION. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1955, 10, 602-605. — “With the begin- 
ning of operations of the nation’s first noncom- 
mercial educational television station, KUHT-TV 
(Very High rong rg at the University of 
Houston in June, 1953, it became possible to ex- 
amine some of the possibilities inherent in edu- 
cational television, and the author was at ae 
to prepare and present the first course to be of- 
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fered for college credit over the station, elemen- 
tary psychology.” An“... informal lecture com- 
bined with skillful use of the blackboard may be 
a preferred method of TV presentation.” A dis- 
cussion of the general problems encountered, the 
techniques of presentation, and an evaluation of 
responses to the TV series is included. — S. J. 
Lachman. 


5940. Kelly, George A. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) TELEVISION AND THE TEACHER. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1955, 10, 590-592. — “Television is 
a marvelous electronic device but it has not yet 
become an educational instrument.” “In spite of 
all that may be said against it, television has a pe- 
culiar capacity for intimacy.” “It may become the 
arm of teaching, but not the brain. Teaching and 
learning are human processes, not electronic proc- 
esses.” Television teaching is a team job.” 
Studio teacher and classroom teacher function to- 
gether as a teaching team; curriculum planning and 
studio production must go hand in hand. TV can 
provide better in-service teacher training; through 
TV the teaching supervisor or training director 
can visit the class room. “Right now educational 
television needs to have some creative imagination 
applied to it. The chi squares can come later!" — 
S. J. Lachman. 


5942. McIntyre, Charles J., & Greenhill, Leslie P. 
(Pennsylvania State U., University Park.) THE 
ROLE OF CLOSED-CIRCUIT TELEVISION IN UNIVER- 
SITY RESIDENT INSTRUCTION. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1955, 10, 598-601. — “It is now obvious that 
we can link any number of classrooms together, put 
one or more TV receivers in each, and let one good 
professor lecture over the television system to 
multiple groups of students. “Experiments” 

or demonstrations could be performed and tele- 
vised Initia! cost, installation and main- 
tenance, operation, flexibility and pictures are dis- 


cussed. TV exists as an aid to, and not a 
replacement for, the instructor. .. .” Faculties 
should “. . . begin now to cooly appraise TV for 


its strengths and its weaknesses, and to determine 
in what ways and under what conditions TV can 
make a contribution to resident university instruc- 
tion. — §. J. Lachman. 


5947. Shimberg, Benjamin. (ETS, Princeton, 
N. J.) SELECTED REFERENCES ON EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 642- 
646. — Bibliography of the role of television in 
education grouped into categories: Information 
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about Current Developments in ETV, Uses of TV 
in Education, Television Production, Research on 
the Effectiveness of ETV as an Educational Tool, 
Bibliographies on ETV, and Conferences. Most 
references are briefly annotated. — S. J. Lachman, 


IV. ABSTRACTS CONCERNING 
BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


These abstracts reinforce again the relation 
of delinquency and behavior problems with 
the inability to read. Poor reading is both 
a symptom and a partial cause of behavior 
problems. 


4908. Greenblatt, Helen J. (Roseville Ave. Sch., 
Newark, N. J.) “I HATE READING!” Nat. Prob, 
Parole Assn. J., 1955, 1, 8-14. — A number of 
studies indicating the “startling frequency” of read- 
ing retardation among delinquents are reviewed. 
Emphasis in treatment should be on lessening the 
pent-up aggression and hostility and building up 
the crushed feeling of self confidence. Some real 
interest of the child must be discovered as an en- 
tering wedge to break down resistance and foster 
self confidence before more formal work is cau- 
tiously introduced. Three cases studies illustrat- 
ing the technique are presented. — A. Bassin. 


5178. Strang, Ruth (Teachers Coll., Columbia 
U., New York.) INTERRELATIONS OF GUIDANCE 
AND READING PROBLEMS. Education, 1955, 75, 
456-461. — Emotional disturbances accompany 
most of the serious reading difficulties. By pro- 
viding tasks in which the individual can succeed, 
by focusing attention on his potential for positive 
growth, by assisting parents to achieve a more 
hopeful attitude toward the child, and by helping 
the child to build up realistic expectations of suc- 
cess, the teacher will provide optimum learning 
conditions. The author discusses the problems 
involved as follows: (1) a reading problem may 
turn into a guidance problem; (2) genesis of some 
reading problems; (3) reading problems often 
turn into guidance problems; (4) a guidance 
problem turns into a reading problem; (5) emo- 
tional disturbance may be alleviated by instruction 
in reading; and (6) summary of interrelation- 
ships. — S. M. Amatora. 
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The American Catholic Family. By JOUN L. 
THOMAS, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Pren- 
tice Hall, Inc., 1956. 471 pages. $6.75. 


This creative and much needed work concerns 
the theoretical and actual family system and situa- 
tion among the more than thirty millions of Amer- 
ican Catholics. Its author is a member of the 
Catholic Institute of Social Order and of the De- 
partment of Sociology, St. Louis University. The 
book is divided into five parts, the first of these a 
preview which discusses some general theories of 
“minority survival” in a complex society. The sec- 
ond deals with the “Catholic concept of marriage.” 
The third, fourth and fifth concern characteristics 
of the American Catholic family, its current dif- 
ficulties and strains, and then presents an analysis 
of suggested programs for implementing the sur- 
vival of the system. 

The author notes that the Catholic family is a 
distinct sub-system of American culture. As such 
it has difficulties in maintaining its integrity. He 
holds that maintenance of the five basic family 
aims of the Catholic family is essential to the long- 
time well-being and integrity of the Catholic reli- 
gious body itself. Section Two elaborates the 
Catholic doctrine about the family. In this section 
the author is “Thomistic” or balanced, in his ap- 
proach. Birthing and rearing properly are equated 
as equal “must aims” or value systems. Marriage 
implies children and children imply proper rear- 
ing. He stands out against the extremes either of 


birthing or of rearing upon a false level of con- 

spicuous consumption and attention. . 
Part Three is an excellent and much-needed sum- 

mary of the origins and locations of Catholics in 


America. It describes their group position eco- 
nomically, socially and demographically, and dis- 
cusses the problems of “outgroup” and “mixed” 
marriages. This section will be most informing 
to the non-Catholic. It shows the facets of the 
Catholic struggle for social position and for sur- 
vival. It clarifies the dual nature of the Catholic 
parochial organization. Fairly unique to America 
is the dual or overlapping parish — geographic 
in most cases, but ethnic as well. For instance the 
Boston Italians in geographic parishes A, B, and C 
oftentimes may and do belong not to these but 
rather to D an ethnic parish with an Italian speak- 
ing priest. 

Part Four gives an empirical analysis of Ameri- 
can families and then compares Catholic families 
with them item by item. This is accomplished by 
sampling methods and statistical devices. This sec- 
tion is an excellent “statistical” description of the 
totality of American family life. Part Five refers 
again to the earlier theories of minority survival 
and shows how the church leaders have been tak- 
ing, or many yet take, definite steps to safeguard 
the future of Catholicism in America. Essentially 
it calls for an expanded “home” program, for the 
strengthening of that almost unique American in- 
stitution, the Parochial school, and for a more in- 
tensive and sophisticated treatment of family affairs 
by the priesthood. 


The book concerns a part of modern family life 
about which little reliable information is available 
to the literate public. Sociology students often 
find their minds crammed with an unobservable 
(to them) miscellany about preliterate small fam- 
ily systems in faraway places or small islands. Now 
they can read what is characteristic of this large 
group of Americans with whom they have intimate 
contacts day by day. 

The reviewer has certain minor intellectual dif- 
ferences with emphases in this work. Contrary to 
the emphasis here, he holds that the Christian ; ee 
ily system, and hence many of its main doctrines, 
did develop and did not spring full blown in the 
primary centuries of the struggling church. Fam- 
ilism as we know it now among the better families 
and in our basic law codes was not full requisite 
status implied for all Westerners until the accep- 
tance of the Novellae family code in the reforms 
by Justinian and Theodora after 535 A.D. 

The second difference in emphasis concerns the 
family framework of belief which Father Thomas 
(Ch. Il) implies as rather unique to the older 
church. From the reviewer's point of view, most 
of these beliefs are products of and part of West- 
ern culture generally, although he is willing to 


, admit they are stated more explicitly and repeatedly 
in Catholic circles. The traditional Protestant mar- 


riage vow (“till death do us part”) implies most 
of these values here held unique. The problem 
of the family is not primarily one of religious dif- 
ferences but of a general struggle and polarization 
within our total social system between the advocates 
of an ethical as contrasted with a factual family 
organization. In this previous sentence the words 

“ethical” and “factual” as adjectives describing 

family systems are used only in their carefully lim- 

ited and circumscribed legal and sociological mean- 

ings. 

In support of this second difference in emphasis 
the reviewer should like to point out two interest- 
ing and co-related facts. Insofar as the Catholic 
family system has troubles, these are from the same 
plagues which bedevil also the Protestant and Jew- 
ish family systems. And, insofar as our present 
family system as a whole is now rejuvenating itself 
—and that appears to be true at least temporarily 
— Protestants, Catholics and Jews are moving the 
same way. 

The intellectual public, without regard to creed, 
will profit greatly from a study of this useful, cree.- 
tive unusual work. — Carle C. Zimmerman, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Marriage and the Family: A Text for Moderns. By 
CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN AND Lucius F. CEr- 
VANTES. Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 
1956. 712 pages. $9.00. 


This book differs from most current texts in the 
field both in its approach and in the wealth of his- 
torical and scientific data which it presents. It is 
a collaborative work only in the loose sense of the 
term. Perhaps the rationale of its structure can 
best be understood by viewing Zimmerman’s nine 
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2 Popular Texts on Marriage and the Family... 


The American Catholic Family 
by JOHN L. THOMAS, S8.J., St. Louis University 


The first full-length study of minority-group survival in our 
complex, rapidly changing society. Based on extensive research 
the text shows how the Catholic minority is meeting this prob- 
lem at the family level. 


Divided into five parts: Part I describes Catholic families as a 
cultural subsystem in our society. Part II is concerned with 
Catholic doctrine. Part III Outlines the characteristics of the 
Catholic Family, followed in Part IV by a discussion of family 
breakdown, its factors and characteristics. Part V is a study 
of programs aimed at survival of such minorities. Provides 
tables, footnotes and summaries for easy reference and maxi- 
mum retention. 


approx. 320 pages. 5%"x8%". Published 1956. Text list $5.75 


Youth and Marriage: A Student Manual, 2nd Edition 
by JUDSON T. LANDIS and MARY LANDIS 


New 2nd Edition of this popular manual helps your students to 
understand and evaluate their own marriageability. Includes 
new chapters on changing roles, religion, children, money and 
marriages, as well as the inclusion of case material at the end 
of most units. Some of the features of the new edition include: 
self-analysis tests and term papers, questionnaires for student 
research, role playing exercises, list of films and marital pre- 
diction and evaluation tests. Believed to be the most up-to- 
date manual available, it can be used with any functional text 
on Marriage and the Family. 


approx. 320 pages. 774"x1034". Published March 1957. Text list $3.75. 


approval copies available from — 





PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey 
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introductory chapters (pp. 3-131) as a_ brief 
treatise on family theory and the current situation, 
while Cervantes’ longer contribution (pp. 137- 
590) may be considered a detailed treatment of 
the physical, psychic, social, and religious factors 
implicit in this theory. 


In the opening chapters, Zimmerman points out 
that the family system of Western society has been 
in the process of undergoing a crisis during this 
century. One of the indices of this crisis is the 
diametrically opposed value systems related to the 
family and its basic codes appearing in the massive 
centers of Western culture. ‘Today, the most ser- 
iously interested people disagree on fundamentals 
for the family. Although our present family di- 
lemma is only a recurrent one in a new situation, 

“Never in history have there been such grave needs 
for a strong family system; seldom, if ever, has 
there been so much confusion and misunderstand- 
ing of the argument.” 

Since we can understand the family only by com- 
bining three sets of ideas, “the past and present 
natures of the family system and the tendencies for 
current events and philosophies to alter its nature,” 
the following chapters discuss these three sets of 
ideas Our family system's development and 
varied experience over long centuries is described 
as the search for “that combination of right and 
wrong which would unite the greatest civilization 
possibilities with the best escape valve on the gener- 
ic disjunctive aspects of man.” Traditional family 
standards as codified in Western law represent the 
successful culmination of this search. Needless to 
say, the violation of these standards does not “de- 
stroy the value of their logic, their applicability or 
their aims.” 

Turning to the current situation, Zimmerman 
maintains that the belief the modern family has 
lost most of its functions is based on the erroneous 
idea that social organization has moved from status 
to contract. In Chapters 5 and 6 he musters evi- 
dence to show “the actually increasing significance 
of the family in our civilization.” Chapters 7 and 
8 describe the “self-protection systems” of marriage 
and the family. Briefly stated, this indicates that 
“good” families tend to protect themselves by as- 
sociating with like families. Zimmerman con- 
cludes on a note of optimism, “the decision is in 
our own wills.” 

Cervantes directs his attention to a thorough 
study and evaluation of the differences between the 
sexes. After a fairly extensive treatment of the 
physical, emotional, psychological, and religious 
differences, he discusses the consequences of these 
differences in relation to marriage and the social 
system. In four stimulating chapters (9-14) var- 
ious religious approaches to the problems of sex 
are described and evaluated. This section closes 
(Chapter 14) with a demonstration that “science 
demands the institutionalization of strict monog- 
amy.” Finally, a concluding chapter offers a rela- 
tively brief though challenging discussion of sexual 
complementarity. 

This brief overview of Cervantes’ contribution 
does not do justice to the richness of his presenta- 
tion. He musters an amazing array of scientific 
data to corroborate his position, and, at the same 
time, his treatment of opposing views is relatively 
complete. Although one may question the present 
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pertinence of some of these views, there can be 
little doubt that most of them have left their im- 
print on current marriage and family theory and 
research. Clearly, there was need for a restatement 
of the relationships between Christianity and the 
sexes since, in the period between the two world 
wars, we were treated to a veritable caricature of 
these relationships by a spate of writers who ob- 
viously felt no obligation to ascertain the facts. 
Both authors make out a strong case for our con- 
tinued support of traditional Western family 
standards. The close relationship between an ad- 
vanced civilization and our family system renders 
this imperative. Without wishing to detract from 
their treatment, since “no book can compass more 
than it intends,” we suggest that the basic problem 
lies in securing the widespread, popular consensus 
requisite to implementing these standards in con- 
temporary society. Historically, it was religion 
which supplied the conception of man implicit in 
the Western world’s definition of its family ob- 
jectives. Consensus relating to traditional family 
standards can be achieved, therefore, only when 
there is consensus on the nature of man. It de- 
volves upon religious leaders and teachers to clarify 
their conception of the human person, for it is in 
terms of this that family standards are developed. 
This book, perhaps more than any other, indicates 
the urgency of their task. — John L. Thomas, The 
Institute of Social Order, St. Louis University, St. 


Louis 3, Mo. 
A ££ F# 
Teaching for Results. By FINDLEY B. EDGE. Nash- 
ville: Broadman Press, 1956. 230 pages. $3.00. 


If the question were asked as to the purpose be- 
hind the writing of this book, it would not be diffi- 
cult to answer. The author, who insists through- 
out on the value of having specific aims for effec- 
tive Christian teaching, has succeeded in practicing 
what he preaches. That is to say, he moves steadily 
toward the specific goal of providing that kind of 
practical help for Sunday School teachers which 
will enable them to do a better job by “teaching 
for results.’ 

A second question necessarily arises from such a 


statement where then lies the distinctiveness of 
this book? One answer would be that it is more 
detailed and delves somewhat deeper than many 


handbooks that are often used with teachers. But 
this is not the real answer. The statement that 
the book has a thesis, and that the content of that 
thesis is the thing that brings distinctiveness to the 
book would be a much more accurate answer. 
Stated in the author's own words, 
... it is the thesis of this book that greater 
results will be obtained if the teacher, in a 
given lessons or series of lessons, will identify 
the type of aim he desires and then work 
toward that with a singleness of purpose.” 
As Dr. Edge sees it, the aims Christian teachers 
seek may be subsumed under three headings: 
knowledge, inspiration, and conduct response. One 
of the reasons for poor teaching results in the 
church is that teachers have tried to accomplish 
two or even all three types of aims at once, or they 
have had vague, generally defined goals. 

The development of Dr. Edge’s thesis necessi- 
tates a look at the teachings of Jesus in the context 
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of Jewish Education during the time, at the role 
of conversion in learning, and at the teaching- 
learning process in relationship to pupil needs. 
By far the greatest portion of the volume is de- 
voted to an explication of the approach to be 
followed by a teacher in seeking a conduct re- 
sponse aim because, as the author states, he 
believes that “Christian living is the ultimate ob- 
jective of all Christian teaching.” Helps in making 
lesson plans, seeking purposeful Bible study, mak 
ing the lessons personal, securing carry-over from 
class to actual lite these and similar subjects are 
considered, many illustrations from 
concrete situations of the principles stated. 

Dr. Edge has been consistent in adhering to his 
purpose and ar with conviction for his thesis. 
But it is just at.this basic point of the thesis that 


this have the most serious ques 


! 
including. 


reviewer we 


tion. Can teaching for conduct response be so 
neatly separated from teaching for inspiration? 
Can inspiration exist without substantial rooted 
ness in that kind of disciplined study of facts which 
brings about ¢ moments of insight and gives 
birth to a motivation which is both inspirational 
and effective in changing conduct? Dr. Edge does 
state that the a ire not exclusive, but he does 
not deal adequate th the nature of their inter- 
relationships. It irely true that teachers may 

and probably should emphasize one aim or 


as to whether they 
is they have been here without 


the other, but it iestionable 
can be SO separat 
a much more forthright and profound considera 
tion of the mutually supportive and interactive re- 
lationship of the varying types of aims, al! within 
stated educational phi 
might be raised ques 
tions as to whether the author has really considered 
the dynamics of the group process in relation to 
aims, whether he has encouraged teachers to be 
sensitive enough to what pupils are really saying 
and really needing to be able to shift their aims 
on occasion, or whether the relationship of proxi- 
mate to ultimate purposes has been made clear. 
Even so, this book is one;which will be valuable 
to Sunday School teachers in a practical way. 
Doubtless it will be widéiy used in leadership 


a framework of a clearly 


losophy. Other question 


courses more so than in college and seminary 
courses. Its greatest usefulness will be with 
Southern Baptists, but teachers from many de- 


nominations, after reading it, will end up with 
specific ideas about making lesson plans, moving 
purposefully toward a concise undertsandable goal 
stated in clear terms, or about working with the 
home. Moreover, they will have received some of 
the motivation which might help make possible 
that kind of hard work Dr. Edge says is urgently 
demanded of teachers today Sara Little, Assem- 
bly Training School, Richmond, Va 


st SS 
The Questioning Child and Religion. By Epitu F. 
HUNTER. Boston: Starr King Press, 1956. 209 
pages. $3.00 


A sub-title further indicates the nature of this 
book: Questions that are a challenge and an op- 
portunity. 

The “questions” are those of real children sent 
in by parents and teachers in response to a ques- 
tionnaire asking for “accounts of actual experiences 
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WRITING A BOOK? 


Then you too, like so many new authors, 
must have wondered: “How can a signifi- 
cant work which is not necessarily a 
guaranteed commercial success, or a candi- 
dave for the best-seller list, be published?” 
Our extensive experience in regular com- 
mercial and subsidy publishing has made 
clear to us the need for a 100% honest, 
selective, and professionally skilled co- 
operative publisher. THIS IS THE 
FUNCTION WE FULFILL. 


Our books are handsomely designed, care- 
fully and intelligently promoted. 
Send your manuscript, without obligation, 
for editorial evaluation. 


edited, 


THE AMERICAN PRESS 


Atten. Mr. Wakefield 
489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 





and conversations with children relating to the con 
flict between a liberal and a traditional approach 
to religion.” 

Although the recipients of the questionnaire 
were limited, apparently, to those among the Uni 
tarian-Universalist group, known as the Council 
of Liberal Churches, the problems implied are fa 
miliar and vexing’ to many parents and teachers 
who are liberal in their outlook but have not this 
label 

They are keenly aware of the conflict which 
their own philosophy of religion and education 
creates while they are a part of a Jewish-Christian 
culture whose roots are sunk deep in tradition and 
history, and whose religious concepts and practices 
are generally accepted. They cannot and would 
not isolate their children, and they cannot protect 
them from exposure to the beliefs, practices and 
vocabularies of neighbors and playmates 

While the “religious liberal” would foster the 
natural growth and spontaneous expressions of re- 
ligious feelings in the small child, leaving the his- 
torical material, abstract concepts and formalized 
practices for later years, that same small child is 
being indoctrinated by his peers. He is constantly 
bringing home questions which demand explana- 
tion of origins of customs and reasons for a neigh 
bor's way of thinking. They even at times demand 
defense of the liberal point of view, as a mother 
senses her child's dread of being “different.” 

How to retain for him the values of our cultural 
heritage, yet so answer his questions as to help him 
see that there are many ways of thinking, that fo 
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some questions there are no final single answers, 
and that for others there will always be searchers, 
— this is a part of the “challenge” of the sub-title. 

Another part is indicated by the fact that al- 
though the beliefs and practices of our culture are 
accepted generally, their acceptance is often super- 
ficial. It is the unquestioning acceptance of the 
traditional that the book challenges in its attempt 
to bring to teachers and parents the importance of 
helping children to think clearly and freely. Adults 
who would contribute to children’s religious edu- 
cation have first to clarify their own thinking. 
Even religious liberals, the author admits, have not 
always given sufficient thought to what they do 
believe in their discarding of orthodoxy. To turn 
the spotlight on one’s own beliefs and practices and 
one’s true feelings about them is a soul-searching 
exercise. How is one’s religion related to one's 
life? The author suggests significant questions for 
such an exercise. 


What did we erijoy most in the day just 
passed? How did we spend our time? How 
do we wish we might have spent it? How 
did we feel about ourselves at the end of the 
day? Do we like the kind of person we are? 
What do we worry about? What are we afraid 
of? What do we hope for? Whose lives did 
our lives touch during the day? Was it for 
better or for worse? How do we feel about 
parents, spouse, children, neighbors, the 
schools, the town? Are we aware of the nat- 
ural universe? Do the arts influence us, and 
feed our spirits? 


One liberal mother who had conscientiously 
thought through the implications of the practices 
of liberal and traditional branches of religion re- 
ports: a conversation about religion with a friend 
who was a member of one of the orthodox Protes- 
tant churches of the town. When the friend vol- 
unteered that she didn't know anything about re- 
ligion and wasn't interested, the reporting mother 
asked how she happened to have her two little boys 
baptized the Sunday before. How could she stand 
up and promise to raise them in a Christian home 
and to be followers of Jesus, as she did, if she 
didn’t know anything about it? 

“My goodness,” was the reply. “I never thought 
of it that way. You go over to Town Hall to get 
their birth certificates, and | always thought you 
went over to the church to have them baptized. 
It's just something you do. I never thought what 
it meant.” 

The liberal mother states, “I felt a little foolish 
when I thought of how diligently I had not had my 
children baptized at that church because of what 
it is supposed to mean.” 

By the values stressed in this book the children 
of the liberal mother would seem to have a better 
chance of growing into a mature religion than the 
baptized ones. But their questions and comments 
after playing with the orthodox schoolmates will 
be like these, reported in other situations, and 
point up the problems with which the liberal 
mother is confronted. 


“Do you believe what they believe?” .. . 
“Golly, don't you believe anything?” 

“Is it true you'll go to Hell if you don't 
go to church every Sunday? 
will.” 


Robert says you 
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“I don’t care what they believe; why can’t 
we all belong to the same church?” 

“I just wish we were more like other peo- 
ple .. . could go to the regular old churches 
and believe God makes you good, and if you 
believe all that about Jesus you'll get to 
heaven; and let it go at that... . The other 
kids don’t worry about war, or Negroes, or 
how they feel about anything. They just learn 
Bible verses!” 

Problems raised in this book, however, are not 
alone for Unitarian-Universalist parents to con- 
sider. There are questioning children everywhere, 
made curious, fearful or confused by adult words 
and concepts caught from songs, stories, symbolism 
and blundering teaching. 

“If God made the world, who made God?” 

“Is God real, like kings, or make-believe, 
like giants?” 

“If God can see everything I do, and if 
poe do everything, why does He let me be 

ad?” 

“God is dead, and He's inside you.” 


It is the kind of answers one gives, the way the 
adult meets the situation that is the concern of 
both reader and author. 

Mrs: Hunter is the mother of three children 
herself. She knows from experience in what un- 
predictable ways children may react to attempted 
explanations. She knows doctrine — she is a 
graduate of Union Theological Seminary — but 
she also knows the limitations of the child’s mind 
as well as his psychological needs. She has written 
a most stimulating book.—Jeanette Perkins Brown, 
formerly Primary Supervisor, Riverside Church 
School, New York Ciry. 
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Be Not Anxious. By RANDOLPH CRUMP MILLER. 
Greenwich, Connecticut: Seabury Press, 1957. 
217 pages. $3.25. 


Professor Miller has written a book on anxiety 
which strikes at the heart of the personal devotion- 
al life of minister and layman alike, bringing fresh 
strength for living the Christian life. He sets forth 
the idea that anxiety represents creative encounter 
of the Christian with the barriers to Christian liv- 
ing, with the evil that goodness itself does, with 
the stresses of life from which none are exempt, 
and with the inevitable hardnesses of life itself. 
He himself defines anxiety as a “reaction to what- 
ever threatens one's values.” He distinguishes be- 
tween the tensions that pull men apart and the 
ones that keep them striving after the deeper 
meanings of life. The deep personal witness of a 
warm but disciplined evangelical faith that per- 
meates the pages of the book reflects the fact the 
author is himself aware of the power of tension to 
reveal the abiding values of life itself in Christ. 

Professor Miller's audience is obviously the lay 
Christian, but the minister himself, who is also in 
need of a pastoral letter such as this book really is, 
will profit greatly by renewing his own worship 
life through reading it. Miller's method is devo- 
tional throughout, but the person who is ac- 
quainted with the fields of psychology, psychother- 
apy, and existential theology will see the refined 
essence of careful research behind the simplicities 




















“The book will have interest, authority, quality, and scope.” 


—pre-publication reader 


Modern Courtship and Marriage 
by E. E. Le Masters, Beloit College 


. . . provides both a general survey of courtship and marriage 
in American society and an intensive analysis of the personal 
adjustments and issues involved. 

. employs sociological, psychological, and psychiatric ap- 
proaches to marriage in its relationship to the total nature of our 
society. . 

. incorporates the author's experience as a family case worker, 
private marriage counsellor, and teacher. 

. is presented in an informal, fresh style. 

Ready June 1957 


MAN’S RELIGIONS, Revised Edition 
by John B. Noss, Franklin and Marshali College 


A systematic analysis of the origin and growth of the world’s 
major religions. 1956. 784 pages. $5.90 


RELIGION, SOCIETY and the INDIVIDUAL 
by J. Milton Yinger, Oberlin College 


A study of the relationship of religion to the total social struc- 
ture and to the individual. Ready Fall 1957 


RELIGION in MODERN LIFE 


by George G. Hackman, Charles W. Kegley, and 
Viljo K. Nikander, all of Wagner College 


A stimulating account of the nature and function of religion in 
modern society — from the Christian point of view. 
Ready Spring 1957 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y 
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of communication which the author uses. The ma- 
terial is drawn from a wide range of Christian lit- 
erature, and especially refreshing is his use of the 
hymns of the churches, the early Christian litera- 
ture, and the various translations of the Old and 
New Testaments. 

This book is not just more soft soap on how to 
relax when you are successful. Far from it — this 
book is rooted and grounded in the redemptive 
love of Christ for His Church and for people 
caught in the perplexities of finitude, sin, and suf- 
fering. The author both knows God in Christ and 
presents His redemptive alternative to destructive 
anxieties. Wayne FE. Oates, Professor of Psy- 
chology of Religion, Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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Laymen at Work. By GEORGE STOLL. New York 
and Nashville; Abingdon Press, 1956. 93 pages. 
51:75. 


This is a book of action. The author sets out in 
a clear and detailed manner, the establishment, 
composition, policies, programs and accomplish- 
ments of the Laymen's Committee on Institutions 
of Louisville, Kentucky. 

In 1941 the Council of Churches of Louisville 
was successful in persuading the author, George 
Stoll, a Methodist Sunday School worker and oil 
company executive, to accept the chairmanship of 
its Committee on Institutions. Accepting the be- 
liefs that Christians should be “doers of the word, 
and not hearers only,” interested and enlisted a 
group of business and professional men of the 
Louisville area to relate their thinking and their 
efforts toward assisting some public institution in 
or near the city. 

In this book the author sets out, in a very read 
able and interesting form, the creative imagination 
and the practical and effective steps which were 
and are still being taken by a number of these 
committees. The Penal Division included com- 
mittees which interested themselves with and 
studied ways of improving the program and ad- 
ministration of the criminal courts, the jail, and 
the State Reformatory. The Health Division con- 
sisted of committees working with the general hos- 
pital, the chronic-disease hospital, the tuberculosis 
sanatorium, and the state mental hospital. The 
Child-Care Division is formed by committees serv- 
ing as assistors to the juvenile court, boys’ clubs, 
crime prevention groups, the State children’s home 
and the County children’s home. 

Each committee, as a general rule, carried on 
ifs own program, recruited its own manpower, 
counselled with the operating and administrative 
heads of the various institutions, kept separate 
records of their own meetings and activities. One 
of the basic principles upon which these groups 
worked was the assurance to the institutional staffs 
that each committee member had pledged himself 
to a policy of no unfavorable public criticism of 
the management of the institution that all in- 
formation acquired in their work would be held 
in confidence and that their purpose was to aid 
and support the institution and not to investigate, 
criticize and publicly oppose the existing program. 

This short book — less than a hundred pages — 
is filled with many practical suggestions of ways 
in which men, who really wish to find new and 
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added meaning to their lives, can work together 
in helping to build His kingdom in their own im- 
mediate locality. 

To those men who are finding empty places in 
their lives and who wish they could be up and do- 
ing, to those men who feel they would like to be 
able to contribute some of their time and talents 
to specific, practical and meaningful activities 
which pay tremendous dividends in happiness not 
only to the less fortunate but also to themselves, 
the contents of this blueprint for action are rec- 
ommended. — Parker C. Williams, Director, In- 
ternal Revenue Service; and District Director, The 
Laymen’s Movement, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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An Historian's Approach to Religion. By ARNOLD 
TOYNBEE, New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1956. 318 pages. $5.00. 

Just at the outbreak of World War I John R. 
Mott was in Oxford. He was waited upon one 
day in my rooms by an earnest fellow countryman 
of his own who had been shocked by the catas- 
trophe which had befallen us but who had fortu 
nately a plan for bringing the whole thing to an 
end. The plan was this. The heads of all the 
retigious communities throughout the world — 
Christian, Jewish, Moslem, and others — were to 
be brought together, and on the basis of an alleged 
common belief in God were to get their co-reli- 


gionists to pray to Him to end this conflict. Mort 
was as usual courteous but was not impressed. 
Something of the same naive optimism lies 


behind this book in which Arnold Toynbee pre 
sents the conclusions to which he had come throuczh 
writing his monumental Study of History. Like 
many another researcher he had come to realise 
that the major interest of mankind on this earth 
was religion, and so he here gives us his views 
on religion, It is well to note that they are simply 
“views.” There is here no depth of personal con- 
viction and not much understanding of the in- 
wardness of any religion discussed. Apparently 
a synthesis of religion is not only desirable but 
even possible, based on a common belief in God 
(although in this case it is doubtful if God is 
really in the picture at all). The key passage will 
be found on page 156 where apparently the Pope 
is recognised as the person most capable of head- 
ing a synthetic achievement 

There breathes through Toynbee’s pages a gentle 
spirit of humanism, always willing to believe the 
best, with no antipathies and little if any criticism. 
The title of the book is misleading. It is much 
more a philosopher's approach to history than an 
historian’s approach to religion. There is a strange 
absence of the historical method. ‘There is 
indication of any critical examination of sources 
or of the historical contexts of any religion. He 
writes about Christianity but not about the Bible, 
and to him Christianity is a collection of beliefs 
with apparently no more historical associations 
than Hinduism and less than Islam. All this from 
a historian is very odd 

The reader is overwhelmed with a mass of de- 
tail and at times the pages take on the appearance 
of a catalogue, but one misses that quality called 
“appreciation.” At the end, however, there are 
two most challenging chapters which deserve care- 
ful study. The first is called “The task of disen- 
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gaging the essence from the non-essentials in man- 


kind’s religious heritage.’ This, according to 
Toynbee (without acknowledgment to J. G. 
Frazer!) is “Psyche’s task’ of separating super- 


stition from religion. Yet where we should ex- 
pect that in the historical religions this would 
mean separating the historical from the speculative 
Toynbee seems to give the impression that it 
means separating the natural from the supernatural. 
For instance, take the word ‘avatar.’ An avatar is 
an incarnation of deity. But the Hindu avatars 
never lived at all. They are part of speculative 
legend, and it is quite beside the point to refer to 
Christ as an ‘avatar’ in this sense. Jesus of Naz- 
areth was a historical person vouched for by 
Tacitus. But this mixing up of historical and non- 
historical is frequent throughout these chapters. 
On page 279 we are told “Both Christianity and 
the Mahayana hold that a superhuman being has 
demonstrated His love for human beings in action, 
and this at the cost of the Suffering that is in 
separable from being a self,” shortly afterwards we 
have the two identified: “In this Christian-Mahay- 
anian vision Absolute Reality deliberately accepts 
a consequence of selfhood, etc.” No one would 
guess from this that there is a world of difference 
between the Christian doctrine of salvation, based 
as it is on the crucifixion of Christ outside the 


walls of Jerusalem, and the “Great Vehicle” of 
Buddhism which has no similar historical connec- 
tion 


As a tract on the higher Gnosticism ‘Toynbee’s 
book is well worth critical study but its value rests 
in what it provokes in the reader rather than in 
what it says itself A. Victor Murray, President, 
Cheshunt College, Cambridge, England. 

s&s *& & 
A Report on the 


tmerican Jesuits, Text by JOHN 


LAFARGE. Photographs by MARGARET BOURKE- 
White. New York: Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 
1956. $4.50 


Books of photographs, art reproductions and 
the like often are spoiled by a hastily prepared text 
of purely secondary interest. A Report on the 
American Jesuits is an exception. There is the 
happiest balance between the brilliant photography 
of Margaret Bourke-White and the lengthy essay 
by Father LaFarge. Although the pictures were 
taken first (as part of a project for a Life maga- 
zine “photographic essay”), Father LaFarge’s text 
is an independent and important summary of 
Jesuit life and activity in the United States. 

The many photographs in this volume are suf- 
ficient evidence of the diversity of Jesuit care of 
souls, educational and missionary labors, and 
Christian zeal. From the teaching of aeronautics 
to the founding of cooperatives, from novice days 
to priestly ordination, Jesuit life has been superbly 
recorded by Miss Bourke-White. And to her pic- 
tures the photographer has added a warm personal 
postscript, describing the experience of photo- 
graphing American members of the Society of 
Jesus. Her words are a splendid tribute: “I knew 
that in each place | visited I would find a devout 
and dedicated man and probably a witty one.” 

Father LaFarge is a typical American Jesuit — 
in the sense that his superiors have employed all his 
talents and resources of intellect and will in the 
service of God. Because of his great literary at- 
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tainments — The Manner is Ordinary and A Jobn 
LaFarge Reader are his latest books — he was 
ideally suited to sum up the purpose and the 
achievements of the Society of Jesus in the United 
States. His part of the Report includes an easily 
told history of the Jesuits, an incisive description 
of their discipline and religious program, and an 
account in brief of the many schools and missions 
staffed by American Jesuits. 

Of greatest interest to the general reader will 
be the story of the training of a Jesuit, in long 
years of study and practice. Of greatest importance 
— because in this field the debt of the Church to 
Ignatius and his followers is almost unlimited — 
is the clear explanation of Jesuit educational theory 
and success which Father LaFarge presents 

The Jesuits have often been the object of attacks 
from within and without the Church, attacks 
usually so unreal and so unrelated to Jesuit pur- 
poses as to be ludicrous. Father LaFarge takes 
no defensive position, but lets the reader observe 
the overwhelming goodness of Jesuit accomplish 
ments, as diverse as the talents of priests and 
brothers but all “for the greater glory of God.” He 
has provided a well written and enlightening text; 
Miss Bourke-White's photographs illustrate the 
volume with clarity and warmth Frederick R. 
McManus, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Washington, D. C. 
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If Teaching Is Your Job. By JOUN LESLIE Los 
INGIER. Boston: Pilgrim Press. 1956. 154 
pages. $2.50. 


Doubtless every student in the field of religious 
education is watching for that ideal book on the 
“learning-teaching process.” We need such a 
volume for the technical student as well as the 
local worker. 

Dr. Lobingier is writing for “volunteer teach 
ers.’ As always, he is practical and lucid. He 
gets right into the subject with material on prepa- 
ration and on the class session itself. Special chap- 
ters are given to the three skills: “in leading a dis 
cussion”; “in the field of activities’; “in story tell 
ing.” There are helps for the special problems of 
discipline, of teaching children and of teaching 
young people and adults. Each chapter is packed 
full. 

Thus there is so much that is good and useful in 
If Teaching Is Your Job that one does not like to 
stress what is lacking, namely, a view of Christian 
education as being primarily concerned with some 
thing that is more than idea and "Ac 
tivities” seem to be viewed as aids in teaching 
rather than the heart of the educatio a! process 
class is treated as a group to be “taucht” in the 
more traditional! sense; it is not a group, guided by 
a teacher, with something to be done an’ in the 
process of doing it (content beine introduced as 
needed ). 
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Great things would happen if al! our teachers 
could be raised to the level of teachine as ‘t is 
envisioned here! Yet the creative teacher wil! 
need additional volumes, of another tvne, to ‘octer 
his growth. — Ralph D. Heim, Professor of Chris- 
tian Education and English Bible, Lurhersn Theo 
logical Seminary, Gettysbure Ps 
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Religion In Action. By JEROME Davis. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1956. 315 pages 
$4.75. 

In this book Jerome Davis abhors every vice 
and embraces every virtue; he diagnoses every ill 
and prescribes the sovereign remedy for it. 

One of the key chapters deals with ‘Invincible 
Goodwill.” This is supposed to have been part 
of the equipment of our Lord, although it is not 
made quite clear just how Jesus conquered Caia- 
phas and Pontius Pilate by this means. The sec- 
ond and the concluding chapters buttress this good- 
will with helpful hints in the form of precise pre- 
cepts “for the development of one’s own inner 
spiritual powerhouse.” 

Each chapter is introduced by a series of quota- 
tions which range from II Timothy to Alfred N. 
Whitehead, from Thomas a Kempis to Nicholas 
Murray Butler, from Saint Francis or Toyohiko 
Kagawa to Harry Truman or Harry Allen Over- 
street. Most of the authors are cited withour titles, 
but there are two instances where a label is used: 
“Republican President Abraham Lincoln,” and 
“Republican President Theodore Roosevelt.” Ap- 
parently there is special rejoicing among the saints 
when gentlemen of that political persuasion are 
found testifying on the side of the angels. The 
chapters are concluded by prayers, one of which 
has a petition for deliverance from a predilection 
for shallow thinking and wrong remedies. 

In matters of social philosophy Davis is able 
to assure us that the prophets, were they here to- 
day, would be on the side of socialized medicine, 
cooperatives, and the guaranteed annua! wage. It 
is made plain that we cannot hope to live with 
capitalism, but we are invited to make a Christian 
effort to live with Communism. Capitalism stands 
under judgment; but Communism lies under the 
hope of redemption. 

For instance, Davis has carefully worked out 
eighteen parallels between the classical argument 
for slavery and the modern apologetic for capital- 
ism. He finds no need to elaborate a similar 
parallel for Communism, the evils of which are 
deftly disposed of in nine points. As for the 
prospects of peace between Russia and the United 
States: “Russia has repeatedly offered to reduce 
her armaments. But we always see a flaw in the 
proposal. Perhaps it would be better to agree.” 

If all this is supposed to add up to religion in 
action, perhaps we should inquire further what 
religion this is, what kind of action it really recom- 
mends, and whose welfare it means to serve. — 
Robert FP. Fitch, Pacific School of Religion, Berke- 
ley, California. 
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Teen-Age Tales. By RUTH STRANG and REGINA 
HRAVEY. Book 3. Boston: Heath, 1956. 248 
pages. $2.50. 

The editors’ difficule task is indicated by the 
title. What appeals to the average thirteen-year- 
old teenager is bound to seem childish to a mature 
eighteen-year-old. The editors have been aware 
of this. Stories of interest to the older teenager 
are placed toward the end of the book. 

There are five sections. The first, “Adventure 


and Suspense,” seems to be geared to the junior 
high-school boy and girl, with the exception of the 
last story, “Restless Ones.” 


This could be used 
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with older boys and girls to spark discussion 
concerning the decisions which are constantly con- 
fronting us and of which we become aware as we 
grow older. 

The second section, “Tops in Your Teens,” pro- 
vides information about etiquette, including tele- 

hone manners, dating, inviting a girl to a dance, 
issing goodnight, and so on. 

The third section, “Sportsmen All,” consists of 
three well-told stories about high-school sports 
and sportsmanship. 

The last two sections, “In Your Teens” and “Out 
of Your Teens,” are the ones aimed toward older 
teenagers. 

Questions at the back of the book are given 
to encourage discussion. ‘To this reviewer, these 
seem inadequate. Questions that lead the reader 
to deeper thinking about the issues involved and 
what lies beneath the stories will have to be 
formulated by a leader using this book with young 
people. It can be used in this capacity as resource 
material to stimulate discussion in a group of 
teenagers. 

Also, the book would make an appropriate gift 
for a girl or boy of this age. — Florence L. New- 
bold, Department of Christian Education, The Na 
tional Council Protestant Episcopal Church, Green- 
wich, Conn 
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Through the Years. Personal Memoirs. By WIL- 
LIAM CLAYTON BOWER. Lexington, Kentucky: 
Transylvania College Press, 1957. 111 pages. 
$2.00. 

Religious educators are indebted to William 
Clayton Bower for his constructive and outstand- 
ing leadership of more than half a century. 
Through his teaching and his writing both at 
Transylvania College and at the University of Chi- 
cago, he interpreted his basic ideas. He was 
practical and creative, both as a teacher and as a 
writer. 

His retirement from the University of Chicago 
in 1943 marked the beginning of another vital 
period in his life in his pioneering work in Moral 
and Spiritual values in the public schools of Ken- 
tucky. 

C. Bower has now written his personal 
memoirs. In the foreword of this book he states 
that he never found it in his heart to write a for- 
mal autobiography. But in these memoirs he ac- 
complishes two distinct purposes. (1) He gives a 
brief account of his own life. There is a chapter 
each on ancestry, early childhood and youth, col- 
lege and pastorates, academic career, participation 
in the religious education movement, church mem- 
bership and retirement — a fascinating story of a 
rich and varied life. (2) In the chapter on “the 
changing scene” and in several other chapters he 
sets forth some of his major ideas — (a) Attitude 
toward change itself versus static concepts of abso- 
lutes; (b) Concept of the nature and function of 
education — an experience centered approach in 
which learning becomes a creative achievement; 
(c) Faith in liberalism over against neo-orthodoxy 
(He writes, “God willing I expect to die a liber- 
al.” p. 86); (d) Nature and significance of de- 
mocracy versus the totalitarian state; (e) Contri- 
bution of science; (f) Ecumenical movement; 
(g) Functional religion versus theological. 
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CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


Georgia Harkness 


4 Biblical foundations for Christian decisions in self and society, marriage 
and family, economic life, race, the state, war, peace, international 
order, and culture, interpreted in the light of the gospel. $3.75 


HOW TO WORK WITH CHURCH GROUPS 
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Mary Alice Douty 


A practical new book on group dynamics. Principles of group work and 
democratic group leadership are put in laymen’s terms for average 
church school teachers or leaders. $2.50 


HEBREW MAN 
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Ludwig Kohler 


g A historical study of the thought, physical characteristics, religion, and 
folkways of the people of the Bible. By a foremost European authority 
on the Old Testament. $2.50 


THE MESSAGE OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL 
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Eric L. Titus 


A section-by-section commentary that assumes the Gospel of John to be 
an interpretation rather than a historical account of Jesus. It is further 
distinguished by the view that the Evangelist intended the Spirit — 
rather than the Logos — to be the central idea. $3.50 


MODERN SCIENCE 
AND CHRISTIAN BELIEFS 
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Arthur F. Smethurst 


A frank, objective study showing the compatibility between science and 
the Christian religion today. The author, Chancellor and Canon Resi- 
dentiary of Salisbury Cathedral, holds the Ph.D. from the University 


of London in geology and geochemistry; theology honors from Ox- 
ford. $4 


FAITH IN CONFLICT 


ARBVaeQeayd 


Carlyle Marney 
An investigation of the difficulties that confront the modern, thinking 
man — committed Christian, seeker, or agnostic — as he comes to grips 
with the claims and demands of the Christian faith. The particular areas 
examined are science, reason, evil, culture, and death. $2.50 
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Dr. Bower blends in a happy way the story of 
his life and the thoughts which have motivated 
him. Although the author is modest as to his 
achievements, this reviewer was impressed with 
his deep devotion, objective statements and unus- 
ual accomplishments. 

Here is a book which gives an intimate view of 
one who has played a dominant role in interpreting 
religious education in this country. Nineteen of 
his own pen sketches of important places in his 
life add to the attractiveness of the book, and the 
lists of his books, articles and reviews add to the 
usefulness of it. 


Read this book and you'll know better an out- 
standing religious educator, a real person, and a 
humble and great man. May Dr. Bower continue 
to share his experiences and his thoughts for many 
years to come, Leonard A. Stidley, Dean and 
Professor of Religious Education, Graduate School 
of Theology, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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The Living of These Days: An Autobiography. By 
HARRY EMERSON FosbicK. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1956. 324 pages. $4.00. 


This book is much more than the chronicle of 
one man’s life, even though that man be the fore- 
most preacher of his generation. It is the evoca- 
tion of an epoch, an epoch of which Dr. Fosdick 
is a remarkably representative symbol as he was 
its most influential spiritual guide. Those who 
lived through all or part of that era will find the 
days of their youth recreated with startling vivid- 
ness and unexpected strangeness, and will know 
that they grew up in a bygone age. Those who 
have come to maturity since then may, through a 
determined effort of sympathetic imagination, be 
brought into some comprehension of their spiritual 
ancestry and thus into an understanding of the 
baffling chasm which separates them from their 
forebears. 

Probably the most interesting, and perhaps the 
most important, section of these recollections por- 
trays the formative influences upon boyhood and 
youth — environment and home. What prehis- 
toric times they seem ——the spartan fronuer-life 
and pioneering spirit of western New York State 
in the eighteen-eighties! And, within that setting, 
the clean-living, plain-speaking, high-thinking in- 
dependence and self-reliance of a devout Baptist 
piety. “My grandfather was a rugged, vigorous, 
determined character.” “On both sides of my fam- 
ily I have a strong tradition of nonconformity.” 
That heritage formed the lad who became the man, 
so that at three score years and eighteen he delights 
to declare: “I am endlessly grateful for my mem- 
ories — especially about my early home. My father 
and mother are still among the most vital influ- 
ences in my life.” And that in spite of the fact 
that he was driven to a sharp break from the re- 
ligion of his early years and to the precarious and 
painful adventure of hewing out a faith consonant 
with the established truths of modern thought. 
How many of the present younger generation, one 
wonders, will be moved to such spontaneous 
tribute! he 

“Basic in my thinking has been the conviction 


that theologies are psychologically and sociologi- ° 
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cally conditioned and that dogmatism in theology, 
whether ‘liberal’ or ‘orthodox’ is ridiculous.” Not 
so, however, “direct, immediate personal experi- 
ence as the solid ground for assurance . . . Chris- 
tian experience is the abiding continuum under- 
lying vital faith.” These two recognitions fashioned 
the watchword which rings like a refrain through 
his writing and preaching and determined the cen- 
tral purpose of his message: “interpreting abiding 
experiences in changing categories.” Here is the 
heart of his “liberalism.” His clear perception of 
the datedness of all theological formulae both 
opened his own thinking to undue sensitiveness to 
the intellectual fashions of the hour and yet also 
warned him against the excessive contemporaneity 
of the emphases of the moment. 

No one will turn these pages without being fas- 
cinated by one or another of the successive struggles 
of mind and soul so frankly, clearly and engag- 
ingly set forth — the agony of reclaiming a valid 
belief amidst a new world of thought, the young 
preacher's quest for a relevant message, the Funda- 
mentalist-Modernist battle, the launching of the 
Riverside Church, the radio ministry of unsur- 
passed influence, the late discovery of the central 
role of counselling, the new effort “in retirement” 
to salvage a deteriorating neighborhood. Not a 
few in a generation which is being persuaded that 
it is the victim of unique emotional strains may 
give thanks for the moving self-disclosure of one 
who “reached the pit of utter despair . . . a humili- 
ated nervous wreck" and, like him, may learn to 
draw strength through the discovery of “a spiritual 
Presence” adequate for every need. No one, of 
whatever generation, will lay this book down with- 
out falling, captive to the exuberant buoyancy, the 
irrepressible hopefulness, the humane humor, the 
matchless gifts of persuasive exposition, the con- 
tagious faith which have charmed and challenged 
and inspired unnumbered hearers and friends. — 
Henry P. Van Dusen, President, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, N. Y. 
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Dictionary of Latin Literature. By JAMES H. MAR- 
TINBAND. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1956. vi + 303 pages. $7.50. 


This dictionary is intended to treat “the whole 
span of classical and medieval Latin literature.” Ac- 
cording to its preface, the following areas undergo 
treatment (examples are supplied by the re- 
viewer): “main authors, works, types of literature, 
periods or trends (é.g., Fourteenth Century), char- 
acters of literature and mythology (e.g., Roscius the 
actor, Anchises, Apollo), technical terms (acrostics, 
amoebean verse, analogy and anomaly, actio, Fort- 
leben), and a number of related fields, such as re- 
ligion, education (this is treated in an item longer 
than most), classical scholarship, etc.” 

The author has set himself an impossible task. 
The drastic condensation necessary even in selec- 
tion and far more in treatment, inevitably makes 
the product highly arbitrary, reflecting the tastes 
and limitations of the author. There are errors 
and missing of the main point, of course. But the 
difficulty is not that no item is good — some are 
excellent, as far as they go— but that the reader 
who needs the information contained here will be 
in grave danger of getting a wrong impression. 

4 
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The accurate re-expansion, so to speak, of these 
items is just what cannot be done on the basis of 
the items themselves. (Let me warn readers of 
this periodical that allusions in sermons or else- 
where, if based solely on this dictionary, would be 
quite likely to become delusions. ) 

It is difficult to imagine whom this book can 
serve. It is too brief for the scholar, even the in- 
cipient scholar. A scholar in one of the two fields 
(e.z., a Classicist like the reviewer) cannot trust the 
dictionary in the other field, because of the diffi- 
culties of over-compression mentioned above. Still 
less could an undergraduate trust the impressions 
he might get from it. Perhaps one could imagine 
a casual reader who has, for some unknown reason, 
stumbled upon a quite technical discussion of Latin 
literature, not intended for the amateur; he is in 
the position of a layman listening to scholars’ shop- 
talk; he wants to know what persons and topics 
mentioned might interest him further, and what 
he can dismiss as too technical. Such a reader, if 
he exists, might be served by this book. But he 
could be served better in the classical field, by 
Mackail’s “Latin Literature,” for instance. He 
would find the bibliographical information (much 
of it scattered as separate items through the diction- 
ary) useful, but expensive at the price. Two hor- 
rible thoughts which occur are I hope unjust to 
the author: (1) that the book is meant to be a 
crambook for students who seek, not knowledge, 
bur the glib factual answer designed to still the 
avenger; (2) that it is meant to prepare people 
for quiz shows Alfred C. Schlesinger, Professor 
of Classics, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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The Protestant Churches of 
A. HARDON, S.J 
1956. 365 pages. $5.00. 

This “manual of information’ on American 
Protestant Churches is written for Roman Catholic 
readers by a Roman Catholic priest. The author 
has gathered an amazing amount of details con- 
cerning the history, doctrine, ritual, organization 
and activities of the major denominations. A sec- 
ond part of the book contains a short outline of 
minor denominations. A third provides up to 
date statistics on all non Roman Catholic Ameri- 
can Churches. This is an indispensable reference 
book, the only one of its kind written on such a 
topic 

There are minor 
Oxnam is not bishop 


America. 
Westminster, Md.; 


By JOHN 
Newman, 


for such readers 

errors of omissions. Bishop 
of New York, but of Wash- 
ington (p. 42 There has been no World Coun- 
cil Assembly at Ucrecht, but in Amsterdam (p. 
37). No mention is made of the Order of Holy 
Cross or the Benedictines among religious Orders 
of the Episcopal Church. The Lutheran Worship 
described is not the liturgy approved recently by 
the “Joint Commission on the Liturgy” and pub- 
lished in 1952. Other mistakes are of more 
moment. Episcopalians will be surprised to learn 
that they “deny the real presence of the Body and 
Blood of Christ p. 164). And in all fairness 
Reinhold Niebuhr cannot be simply described as 
‘ ‘unalterably opposed to the dogma of the Incarna- 
tion” (p. 279). In the main, however, the sub- 
ject matter is handled delicately. The author has 
made a sympathetic effort to understand religious 
standpoints which are alien to him. 
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It is therefore all the more to be regretted that 
not all his statements are theologically accurate. 
Much could be said of his use of the word “sect.” 
The word is not only offensive to Protestants. As 
figuring here it is misleading. In the author's 
language, Methodism is a denomination and the 
several Methodist Churches are “sects.” This leads 
the author to assign nineteen “sects” Eastern 
Orthodoxy. Such a way of speaking would imply 
that, were Fr. Hardon describing the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, he would divide her in as many “sects” 
as she has “rites” , 

An occasional sweeping statement would be 
hard to prove. Thus, it is doubtful that “Protes- 
tant ecumenism in this country is taking more 
and more the non-creedal aspect of the Disciples 
of Christ.” (p. 68). 

On the matter of ecumenism, Fr. Hardon is not 
at his best. This is not surprising. His American 
Ecclesiastical Review articles about the Evanston 
Assembly have shown him to be not unprejudiced 
an observer of the Ecumenical Movement. Thus 
his remarks betray a slightly naive idea of Catholic 
influence in Protestantism. For instance it makes 
little sense to say that the marriage rite (p. 164) 
or the prayer of consecration (p. 170) of the 
Methodists are taken from the Roman Ritual, when 
everybody knows that the Methodist liturgy de- 
rives from the Book of Common Prayer. Or that a 
denomination is “becoming unusually interested in 
the liturgy” does not necessarily “point to the in- 
fluence of pre-Reformation Christianity at work.” 
(p. 107) 

Some comparisons with Catholic doctrine are 
not altogether warranted. Fr. Hardon tells us that 
Methodists restate Luther's doctrine of justification 
by faith “almost in the words of the Tridentine 
condemnation” (p. 160). And he quotes a pas- 
sage of the Twenty-Four Articles which is certainly 
not contradicted by the Council of Trent. Like 
wise, to say that in Roman Catholicism “ultimate 
authority on earth is vested in one person, the 
Pope” (p. 197) is only a half-truth, For all bish- 
ops also, in their common agreement on points of 
doctrine, wield ultimate authority. 

We may end on a most extraordinary statement, 
Fr. Hardon quotes, from a letter written by Luther, 
“the now famous expression of Luther's arbitrari- 
ness: | want it so, | command it so, the will 
must take the place of reason.” (p. 150, n. 20) 
Fr. Hardon does not know that long before Luther 
this expression was already famous. It was used 
by some medieval canonists to describe the Pope's 
authority. Luther only twisted it out of this classic 
meaning to make it an anti-Papist joke. — George 
H. Tavard, Assumption College, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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Understanding and Counseling the Alcoholic. By 
HOWARD J, CLINEBELL, Jk. New York: Abing- 
don Press, 1956. $3.75 


The problem of alcohol is not exclusively the 
sickness of the alcoholic, but that is the angle which 
has come into central focus in recent years. Church- 
men have acquired a sense of frustration and failure 
in dealing with the problem as well as an acute 
understanding of the difficulties involved. Dr. 
Clinebell has provided an instrument of hope in 
this book. It will take an important place in the 
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ministers’ tools of counseling and will also be use- 
ful to the teacher and the psychotherapist. It is a 
thorough job of assembling the relevant materials. 
The author is a master of the psychological prin- 
ciples involved as well as the resources of religion 
for counseling. It is based not only on academic 
research but also on clinical practice and exten- 
sive empirical study of alcoholics which was done 
for a doctoral dissertation at Columbia University. 

The groundwork of the volume is a critical re- 
view of various agencies such as the Missions on 
Skid Row, the Salvation Army and Alcoholics An- 
onymous. Of special interest also is a historical 
review of the Emmanuel church movement in Bos- 
ton. From this background the author proceeds in 
a very competent statement of psychodynamics and 
the principles of counseling based upon a modified, 
nondirective counseling procedure. We certainly 
have here the important spade-work for the de- 
velopment of a more efficient program of rehabili- 
tation within the churches. 

Please note that | am recommending the book 
without reservation for the counselor. For a gen- 
eral understanding of the alcoholic and for educa- 
tion on alcohol in social usage, the book has a very 
serious defect. It goes overboard on the position 
that alcohol is not the cause of alcoholism. In ap- 
proaching the compulsive alcoholic the sources of 
his affliction must be found in factors other than 
the alcohol itself. But to state in an educational 
framework that “alcohol is not the cause of alco- 
holism” is misleading, if not downright subversive. 
Even to imply that alcohol is not one cause of 
alcoholism is nonsense. For members of A. A. to 
talk of their problems as an “allergy” may be help- 
ful, but to pur the term into the context of educa- 
tion is erroneous, It is both unscientific and mis- 
leading for the nonalcoholic who may be trying to 
think accurately about the problem. In his treat- 
ment of “The Prevention of Alcoholism” there is 
a serious omission of the responsibility of education 
to help people live entirely without alcohol. — 
Albion Roy King, John Edward Johnson Professor 
of Ethics and Religion, Cornell College, Mt. Ver- 
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Education for Later Maturity. By WILMA T. DONA- 
HUE. New York: Whiteside-Morrow, 1955. 
338 pages. $4.50. 


Because of the rapid development of adult edu- 
cation and the consequent need for some guiding 
principles, the Committee for Aging of the Adult 
Education Association, under its chairman Dr. 
Wilma T. Donahue, prepared this handbook. The 
great increase in the number of older adults and 
the expansion of education for aging lead to its 
publication earlier than had been planned. 

It contains a survey of the major types of edu- 
cation for older people now offered by agencies in 
different fields in America. Religious educators 
will find especially stimulating the discussions of 
basic philosophy of education for later life and the 
summaries of research to determine how educable 
are older adults. 

The tempo of social change has accelerated while 
life expectancy has been lengthened. Today's 
adults, especially the older ones, must make more 
numerous and more radical adjustments than have 
been required of any previous generation. Educa- 
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tion must develop readiness for reeducation. Adult 
education must equip adults to live confidently and 
constructively in terms of their basic values within 
a constantly changing social setting. 

Religious education might well inquire how suc- 
cessfully it is equipping adults to rethink and adapt 
their basic Christian faith to the successive decades 
and experiences of life. 

Education for Later Maturity is considerably 
more optimistic about the possibilities of adult 
learning than are most Christian education com- 
mittees or teachers of adults in the church. Adults 
can learn whatever and whenever they wish to 
learn. Motivation is the key. There are some dis- 
tinguishable differences between adult learners and 
younger students. Adults are not a “captive class” 
nor do they seek education for more remote ends, 
but rather for immediate observable achievement. 
“Types of guidance, supervision and direction 
given to children and youth are not readily ac- 
cepted . Skill and subtlety in leadership are 
necessary to hold them for long.” 

Christian education has not consistently con- 
fronted adults with this responsibility for their 
own development through continued learning. 
Adults with “rusty skills of earlier proficiency” 
may be found all too frequently in adult groups in 
the church. And leadership for religious educa- 
tion of adults has received less attention relatively 
than that provided for groups of children or youth, 
notwithstanding the greater skill required to guide 
older learners. 

Fducation for Later Maturity is a tremendously 
significant book. Religious education will feel the 
force of its influence for many years — a challeng- 
ing influence of hope and promise. — Richard E. 
Lenz, National Director, Family Life, United Chris- 
tian Missionary Society, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Your Adolescent at Home and in School. By 
MARY FRANK AND LAWRENCE K. FRANK. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1956. 336 pages. 
$3.95. 


Out of their own experience and wisdom Dr. 
and Mrs. Frank have written this book to help par- 
ents live more comfortably with their adolescent 
sons and daughters. It is written with a genuine 
understanding of both the parents and the adoles- 
cents, and with a hopeful tone which will do much 
to encourage parents to feel that a warm relation- 
ship can be continued between parents and their 
almost grown children. 

There is an emphasis upon the fact that wise 
guidance is not only a necessary but also a positive 
factor in the full maturing and development of the 
adolescent personality. Parents are helped to see 
themselves not only as the support which the ado- 
lescent needs as he faces some of the complex ex- 
periences of growing up, but also at times as the 
spur which helps the young person to have the 
courage to take a necessary step forward toward 
greater independence. 

It is a practical book taking up in some detail 
the ways in which parents may be better able to 
meet some of the perplexing and frustrating expe- 
riences which normally arise when their children 
become adolescent. Dr. and Mrs, Frank have wisely 
organized their discussion around the two periods 
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of adolescence which roughly correspond with the 
junior and senior high school. This proves to be 
a valuable division as it enables them to point up 
the growth which occurs during the adolescent 
years and shows more clearly the importance of 
realizing that the problems and needs of the young 
adolescent are widely different from those ot boys 
and girls who are rounding out their high school 
years. 

This is not a book which will answer the ques- 
tions about all adolescents. It does not go deeply 
into the perplexing problems of the “prematurely 
tough” young person, the boy or girl who causes 
the teacher or the community leader deep concern 
because of the serious difficulties in which they 
become involved. For teachers and group leaders 
this would be a serious lack in their total under- 
standing of the problems of adolescent boys and 
girls. It is, however, a thoughtful analysis of the 
middle-class, intelligent adolescent. It is written 
for the parents of such children, especially those 
who have the desire, the ability, and the capacity 
to increase their insight and to become more fully 
supporting of their own sons and daughters. For 
this audience it is a valuable book. — Gladys Gard- 
ner Jenkins, Bethesda, Maryland. 
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The Communication of the Christian Faith. By 
HENDRIK KRAEMER, Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1956. 128 pages. $2.50. 

This brief but far-ranging book places us once 
more in Dr. Kraemer’s debt. The issues with which 
he deals are massive and urgent, presented in a 
style that is always provocative and often profound. 
His chief contribution is to show that communi- 
cating Christian faith is more a matter of the Why 
than of the How; his stress upon the biblical per- 
spective throughout keeps the focus on the purpose 
rather than the means of communication, which 
should warn away the reader who is looking for 
handy methods of “getting across the message.” 
What Dr. Kraemer's book makes possible, on the 
contrary, is deep theological wrestling with the 
actual hiatus between church and world for which 
both church and world are clearly responsible. 

To be sure, there are some points at which one 
would like a more ample and less dogmatic mode 
of statement. The author is still chiefly interested 
in “the peculiar character, the specific categorical 
nature” of the Christian message, rather than in the 
points of contact which it has with world culture. 
Although he has come to disagree with Karl Barth 
in holding that apologetics is important in theol- 
ogy, he still seems to think of this as primarily de- 
fense of the faith and not as willing exposure on 
the part of faith to the questions contemporary 
men are asking. The accent is always more on 
proclamation than on persuasion, 

Yet Kraemer’s keen interest in the search for a 
genuinely new Christian style of life, his penetrat- 
ing criticism of the church's failure to translate its 
message by contributing to the breakdown of com- 
munication which is a general feature of our time, 
and his recognition of the unity which binds “com- 
munication of” and “communication between” to- 
gether, makes his book an exceedingly umely and 
astute document for Christian ministers and teach- 
ers. — Roger Hazelton, Andover-Newton Theo- 
logical Seminary, Newton Centre, Mass. 
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Man At Work In God's World. By HELENE M. 
SUITER. Pittsburgh: The Geneva Press, 1956. 
189 pages. $2.00. (Pupil’s book, 32 pages, 
35 cents). 


This Cooperative Weekday Religious Education 
text for third and fourth grades is arranged in four 
units that can be easily expanded for the entire 
year's work. The major purpose is to help boys 
and girls understand God's plan for man, and to 
learn to work constructively with God in his de- 
velopment of the world. The author reminds the 
teacher that “the test of good teaching is how 
nearly you accomplish the real purpose of the 
course in giving children the sort of experiences 
which will deepen their appreciation for the world 
God has made and their understanding of the part 
which man has in realizing the possibilities of that 
world.” Adequate guidance is given for using the 
book with either third or four grades, recognizing 
the differences in their abilities. 

The Curriculum Committee of Ohio Weekday 
Teachers’ Council evaluated the book as “contain- 
ing a wealth of helps for both experienced and in- 
experienced teachers. The text guides the teacher 
in making a gradual approach from a formal to a 
more-creative-teaching-learning situation. It is 
rich in worship suggestions and has a wealth of 
good stories. There is excellent use of biblical ma- 
terial which is well integrated in each session, The 
Appendix contains helpful enrichment material. 
Music and words for many of the recommended 
songs are included in the teacher's book.” 

The Pupil’s book offers fine resources for chil- 
dren, particularly with aids for planning the wor- 
ship services themselves. It is organized so that 
the children are stimulated to think and to par- 
ticipate in creative experiences. The format is at- 
tractive and the print is large enough for pupils of 
this age. Words of the songs are printed for the 
children to use 

If the guidance given in both the teacher's and 
the pupil's books is used creatively with boys and 
girls, a growing experience of understanding Man 
at Work in God's World should be the result of 
this Weekday course Dorothes E. Wolcott, 
Professor of Christian Education; and Jeannette 
Grimme, Weekday Teacher; both of Findlay Col- 
lege, Findlay, Ohio 
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College Teaching: Its Practice and Its Potential. 
By JOSEPH JUSTMAN AND WALTER H. MAIs. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1956. 257 
pages. $3.75 
College teachers, whether in the field of reli- 

gion or not, need to examine their progress in the 

art of teaching and their awareness of the total 
college situation. Dr. Justman, Professor of Edu- 
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cation, and Dr. Mais, Professor of Physics, of 
Brooklyn College have written a book which helps 
the teacher to look at himself, his students, and his 
college with considerable objectivity. The authors 
have observed the college community for many 
years, and from their observations one can get a 
balanced and thoughtful picture of the American 
college scene. They move rapidly through the goals 
of instruction and the responsibilities which the 
teacher assumes as instructor, scholar, counselor, 
faculty member, and citizen. Next comes a dis- 
cussion of the growth of the college teacher as a 
recruit, beginner, and experienced teacher, The 
relation of the teacher to his students occupies a 
central portion; then follows a description of cur 
riculum problems and trends, Chapters on tech- 
niques of instruction and on evaluation conclude 
the volume. 

It is inevitable that the experienced teacher will 
find much of the content of this book an old story. 
The ghosts of old educational controversies need 
not have been so often disturbed, and the obvious 
need not have consumed so much space. Never- 
theless, the book is potentially useful to many 
college teachers, for it is full of wisdom born of 
careful observation. The young instructor can 
find here an over-all view of his situation as seen 
by the experienced teacher and administrator. 
Others can use it profitably for evaluation of their 
progress in the art of teaching or asa guide to their 
relations with their fellow faculry members and 
their institutior Administrators can use it for 
surveying their college community and for assist- 
ing faculty members to solve their own problems. 

The authors are to be commended especially for 
the excellent up-to-date bibliographies appended 
to each chapter. They are not exhaustive, but 
they are extensive and well classified. The best 
recent books on college teaching are listed here, and 
the busy college teacher might well use these bib- 
liographies as check lists for books he has over- 
looked Frederick Burr Clifford, Associate Pro- 
fessoi of Humaniiies, Emory at Oxford, Emory 
University 
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Jesus. By CHARLES GUIGNEBERT. 
University Books, 1956. 563 pages. 


New York: 
$6.00 


In 1935 the first English translation of this 
French volume, made by S. H. Hooke, was pub- 
lished by Alfred A. Knopf. In that volume the 
Introduction was written by Henri Berr. The plates 
for this new edition are the same as those of 1935, 
the only difference being that this new volume has 
its foreword written by Robert H. Pfeiffer of Har- 
vard and Boston universities; and on the back page 
of the paper cover of the book a long evaluation 
is given by Reinhold Niebuhr. For those ac- 
quainted with this excellent volume, nothing fur- 
ther need be said. This is not just another life of 
Jesus, but a study which attempts to use the his- 
torical method as objectively as it is possible in a 
study of Jesus in the gospels of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John. The author attempts to unravel 
the real historical Jesus from the Christological 
and theological embellishments of the gospels, and 
to determine as far as is possible the real facts about 
the Jesus of history. This is thus not a book for 
the ordinary reader, nor a study for the “tender 
minded” student. But for the person who wishes 
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to look at the hard facts about the historical Jesus 
this is an excellent volume. While readers will 
disagree with the findings of Charles Guignebert 
in many instances, they will never accuse him of 
not being true to the method of historical study. 
An excellent book for the library of a mature stu- 
dent of the New Testament. — Thomas S. Kepler, 
Professor of New Testament Languaye and Litera- 
ture, Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Introducing Buddhism. By 
LATOURETTE. New York: 
1956. 64 pages. 60c. 


In straightforward fashion this booklet outlines 
the known life of the Buddha, the rise of the liter- 
ature and major sects of Buddhism, the history of 
the expansion of the religion into many Asian 
lands, and the strengths and weaknesses it has 
shown in its contacts with other faiths. The five 
short chapters provide a compact summary of the 
essential facts as made known by historical scholar- 
ship, together with a valuable country-by-country 
sketch of the condition of Buddhism today. Dr. 
Latourette writes of course as a convinced Christian 
and a scholar of Christian missions. Thus, though 
“Christians must be grateful for whatever in 
Buddhism is akin to their faith,” they find in 
Buddhism certain basic and irreoncilable contra 
dictions of the Christian gospel. The point is 
made insisteutly that Buddhism's hold upon the 
world has been decreasing in strength and breadth 
for over a thousand years, whereas the centuries 
just passed have been one of Christianity’s most 
dynamic periods. As an inexpensive instructional 
aid for use with older high school students and 
adults, Introducing Buddhism could be used ef- 
fectively in combination with Clarence H. Hamil 
ton's Buddhism, a Religion of Infinite Compassion 
(N. Y., Liberal Arts Press, $1.50), an anthology 
of Buddhist doctrine which would supplement Dr. 
Latourette’s treatment with its own kind of material 
and its own detached approach. — Norvin Hein, 
Assistant Professor of Comparative Religion, Yale 
University Divinity Sc | 
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Beginning at Home. By MARY PERKINS. Col- 
legeville, Minnesota: Liturgical Press, 1955. 158 
pages. $3.00. 

How parents can best educate their children to 
live day by day a full Christian life in the world 
so full of pagan thought is the theme of Beginning 
at Home. ‘The author feels that we should, as 
much as we are able, make it a sacramental educa- 
tion. How this is to be done is explained in the 
following paragraph taken from the book: 

“We should try to teach the children the in- 
visible truths of the faith by means of the visible 
things around us, by means of the visible actions 
of daily life; we should try to give them the habit 
of seeing all created things as, in some way or other, 
signs of the power and wisdom and love of God, 
able to be offered with our Lord's sacrifice in the 
Mass.” 

For example the author explains that a well- 
ordered family meal begun with prayer, prepared 
and served with care, accompanied with good con- 
versation can be a reflection of the banquet of the 
Holy Eucharist. 
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Beginning at Home is not a book to be read 
quickly and put aside. Rather it is a book to be 
read carefully and thoughtfully while adapting the 
suggestions given to one’s own particular circum- 
stances. 

The 11 chapters of the book include such topics 
as: “The Christian Pattern,” “Work,” “Things,” 
“Our Neighbors,” “Vocations,” etc. "The chapter 
on vocations is a delightful antidote to the success- 
at-any-price attitude of our present day society. Ex- 
cellent study questions and discussion topics at the 
end of each chapter make Beginning at Home ex- 
cellent for study club use. — Catherine G. Reuter, 
Crosswicks, New Jesper. 


wt 
The Cross in the Old Testament. By H. WHEELER 
ROBINSON. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1956. 192 pages. $3.00. 


Although this is a republishing of earlier works 
of H. W. Robinson, it is written with a verve and 
creativeness which makes a rereading of it a fresh 
experience, and the publishers are to be com- 
mended for acceding to the many requests that it 
be published. Here in one volume, minus the 
appendices and dated bibliographies, are three 
monographs of the author: The Cross of Job 
(1916), The Cross of the Servant (1926), and 
The Cross of Jeremiah (1925). The Westmin- 
ster Press also publishes, as a separate volume, the 
author's book, The Cross of Hosea. 

The author, one of the foremost biblical scholars 
in England in this century, has contributed in 
many areas of the biblical field. Although there 
have been variant interpretations of Job, the Ser- 
vant Songs in Second Isaiah, and Jeremiah since 
these studies were made, in no sense can these be 
said to have been “replaced.” They are still perti- 
nent, and biblical scholars, ministers, and religious 
educators, as well as laymen, will appreciate hav- 
ing them made available in this form. Each of 
the three divisions of the book is introduced by a 
detailed outline of contents. In the first study the 
problem of suffering is analyzed as viewed by Job, 
as viewed by Job's friends, as created and handled 
by Yahweh in the “Yahweh Speeches,” and in rela- 
tion to the Christian faith. In the second study 
the identity of the Servant, the suffering of the 
Servant, and the Messiah-Servant (relation to the 
N.T.) are discussed, the author accepting the 
identification of the servant with Israel, this being 
still, in the reviewer's opinion, the most probable 
identification. The treatment of Jeremiah is in- 
terestingly divided into the record of the cross 
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(problems of the literary structure of the book), 
the cross without (international and national 
events as related to Jeremiah’s career), the cross 
within (interpretation of the person of Jeremiah), 
and the cross above (the theological implications 
of the book of Jeremiah). — Herbert G. May, 
Graduate Schoo! of Theology, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
ss SF S 
The Descent of the Dove: The History of the Holy 
Spirit in the Church. By CHARLES WILLIAMS. 
New York: Meridian Books, 1956. pp. xvi+240, 
$1.25. 


An Interpretation of Christian Ethics. By REIN- 
HOLD NIEBUHR. New York: Meridian Books, 
1956. pp. 224, $1.25. 


The Mind of The Maker. By Dorotuy L. Say- 
ERS. New York: Meridian Books, 1956. pp. 220, 
$1.25. 


The Religious Situation. By PAUL TILLICH. 
Translated by H. Richard Niebuhr. New York: 
Meridian Books, 1956. pp. 219, $1.25. 


Living Age Books is the title of a remarkable 
series of religious books. These four are important 
reprints. Those who like Charles Williams will 
be excited over this history of the church. Those 
who don’t like him will skip it, although it is im- 
portant because of a brand new introduction by 
W. H. Auden. Reinhold Niebuhr has written a 
brief preface telling what he thinks of his book on 
ethics some twenty years later: “There are fhany 
intricacies in the relation of love to justice which 
I did not fully understand at that time and which 
I would now like to explicate more fully than I was 
then able.” Dorothy Sayers uses the insights of her 
own creative mind to explore “the mind of the 
Maker,” and one of the most delightful sections 
tells us why life is not like a detective story. A 
rich store of theology is delightfully presented. 
Paul Tillich’s book made a sensational appearance 
among the theological literate in 1932, but his book 
has lost none of its power in the intervening 
years. Here you find the early statement of “be- 
lief-ful realism,” as Richard Niebuhr translated it, 
and the treatment of Kairos. — Randolph C. Mil- 
ler, Professor of Christian Education, Yale Uni- 
versity Divinity School. 
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